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TO THE EDITOR 
OF THE 


MORNING CHRONICLE. 


Penneaden Heath, 2. Oct. 1833. | 
Bast Epitax,—It is now about fort 
yeargtior )t 


I hage bee wi 
pecially wrtfi-that part of the race who 


use the press and the pen as the means 
of committing their plundering deeds 
under the pretence of enlightening the 
people, and of receiving pay for their 
work. This isa race of planderers much 
more wicked and more loathsome than 
the open plunderer, who tells us, flatly, 
that we shall keep him as long as he 
can make us do it; who tells us, that 
we may petition and cry out as long as 
we like ; but that he will have his pen- 
sion, his sinecure, his commissionership, 
his two or three livings in the church ; 
that he will still have these; or, that, in 
the end, he will cause us to be hanged : 
much more detestable than this plun- 
derer is the base creature, who, pretend- 
ng to political knowledge and _Jiterary 
talent, uses the pen or the press, or both 
(as in your case), for the e of 
plunder, affecting, all the while, to la- 
ment that the plundering work should 
exist. The Rev. Docror Tsomas Pen- 
nose, who has had, during twenty-one 
years, a pension of 2131. a year for hav- 
ing been (or under pretence of having 
been) chargé d’affaires at Florence Sor 
five months, and who has had two livings 
tm the church, in Essex, all the while ; 
Cven this man is less offensive than 8 
(Printed by W. Cobbett, Johnson’s-court.] 
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reptile like you, who affects to feel ab- 
horrence at the very plunder in which 
you are participating; or, rather, in 
which you live, and without which you 
can have no life. 

For forty years I have had to endure 
the assaults of this race of pen and 
press plunderers; but, in the course of 
the whole of the forty years, 1 have 
never witnessed, all the circumstances 
considered, anything, in these assaults, 
ha!f so base as that which is exhibited 
in yours of the 21. of September, which 
[ shall presently insert previously to my 
remarks upon it. [do not name you; [ 
cannot /egally name you, because, ac- 
cording to the practice of all depr 


name your master, for the Same’ reason 
that I lately withdrew an action against 
him; namely, because he once not only 
acted a just, but a generous part to- 
wards me, and that, too, at a time when 
wretches like you thought I was down, 
never to rise again. 1 must, for the 
present, at least, content myself with 
you, creeping and venomous and name- 
less reptile as you are. 

Before I insert the infamous article, 
to which I have alluded, it is necessary 
for me to state the grounds ofit, real or 
pretended. In my Registers of the 14. 
and 21. of September, I had complained, 
that Woon (e:mphatica'ly called JOHN), 
who had flung me back at Preston; 
that Rusnron, who had roared for him 
on that occasion; and that Panes, 
whom I had detected in the act of 


whispering for the in order to 
get a 20 instead of a 10 suffrage : 
i had complained that men were 


now eating caniay or, in o po 
coming, swi | with jaws wide 
open, at rr Scmmsisded rink. Know- 
ing something of their appetites, and 

anoulog Se they were to stop, I na- 


turall alarmed, and began to 
ens In an endeavour to defend my 


bacon and my beer-barrel, it was ne~ 
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ceseary for me to inflict heavy blows on 
the assailants. You cannot effect a 
defence of this sort by merely pushing 
the assailant back ; soldiers do not de- 
fend a breach by merely taking the as- 
saulters by the hand, and gently hand- 
ing them down into the fossé. But, | was, 
they may say, unjustly severe ; that my 
attack on them was personal and out- 
rageously violent. I deny this: I say 
that it was just: and that is all that I 
care about. However, grant, for argu- 
ment’s sake, that it was unjust. What 
was that TO YOU? I had not attacked 
YOU. Yes, but I had a press; and 
these tax-eaters had not; and, there- 
fore, it was just that you should open 
your columns to them. Yes, ¢o them, 
if you will; quite just; but, not just 
that you, keeping them and all other 
such like base vermin out of sight, 
should take the pen of revenge into your 
hands ; and this you did, and this you 
would not have done, if you had not re- 
ceived, or expected, payment for it. 
This conduct in you, brought YOU into 
the Register of the 21. of September ; 
and, that it justly brought you in all the 
world will say. It was right, that the 
tax-eaters should have the use of your 
columns ; but, not to make personal at- 
tacks without their names at the bottom. 
By your publishing the matter as your 
own, you make it your own ; as you own 
I treated your infamous article of the 
14. of September ; and now, in the fol- 
lowing piece of pre-eminent infamy, 
you, with the aid, most likely, of 
wretches as base as yourself, endeavour 
to, at once, take your revenge, and 
(which is what I will make you repent 
of) by your dark menaces, to deter me 
from inflicting justice upon you and 
upon the tax-eating monsters who have 


> > you on. 

owever, at present, it is with you, 
and with you only, that I have to deal. 
If the other tax-eating, lazy, cowardly, 
drunken devils, who, I dare say, never 
did anything in their whole lives but 
consume the fruit of the labour of 
others, should come forth in their 


proper ons, I shall be prepared for 
them. I should not now notice, even 


notice, this effusion of malice, were | 
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not persuaded that such notice is usefyl 
for public purposes. The vehicle of 
the scorpion words is, owing to your 
quaint stupidity, seen by very few per- 
sons ; those persons are chiefly con- 
fined to London ; they are either al- 
ready my enemies, or they at once see 
the cause of the malice, and despise and 
detest the source from which it comes, 
or they are too stupid or insignificant 
for their opinions to be of any weight; 
and I am aware that, while the thing, 
if let alone, would be forgotten in a 
week, and is, indeed, already forgotten, 
I am about to send it to the four quar- 
ters of the globe, and hand it down to 
two or three generations, at any rate. 
But, while I see all this, I also see that 
this villanous article gives me fair and 
legitimate and reasonable ground for 
speaking to my readers on several 
topics, to speak on which it is very 
useful just at this time, and to speak on 
which | should have wanted sufficient 
ground, had it not been for this effusion 
of deadly malice. For this reason it is 
that I here first lay the article before 
my readers, and beg them next to go 
patiently through my answer to it. 

‘‘ The important subject of the cor- 
*‘ poration commission has naturally 
“ attracted the attention of the public, 
‘““ and led to the ample commentary of 
“our contemporaries, It is not mar- 
‘* vellous that the Tories and the ‘ Con- 
“‘ servative Press ’ should be alarmed at 
“ the progress of an inquiry which will, 
‘‘ doubtless, be fullowed by a reforma- 
“tion of our municipal institutions. 
“ They, accordingly, display their usual 
“industry in misrepresentation and 
“abuse. The extracts in the Standard 
“of last night, from the Leicester 
“ Herald, and the local communication 
“appended to it, exhibit an unusual 
“degree of vulgarity and personal 
“party calumny. Of the particulars 
of the Leicester investigation we 
know nothing ; but we may safely 
“ conjecture, from the spleen of 1 
‘“* Tory provincial press, that its a 
‘* rious corporation .has been convicte 
‘‘ of some extraordinary malversations. 
‘““ We recollect that this is the os 
‘ corporation which so recently show 
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“such contempt of Parliament and 
“public opinion, by contumaciously 
“ refusing for a time to make a return 
“ to an order of the House of Commons. 
“ We also bear in mind the shameful 
“ disclosures which transpired in the 
published correspondence between its 
town clerk and Mr. Otway Cave, in 
“©1897, recorded iu the Chronicle of 
“that year; and we may therefore 
“fairly presume that a further dis- 
“agreeable reputation has been effected 
“by the commissioners and local gen- 
“tlemen thus naturally reviled. ‘lime 
‘will be the tribunal to which this 
“subject will be fairly placed befure 
“the country. In the meanwhile we 
“do not doubt that the corporation 
“commissioners and the liberal inha- 
bitants of the various corporate towns 
“will temperately, but firmly, pursue 
‘their course of full and public inves- 
‘ tigation, in despite of the malignity 
and remonstrances of the local ‘Yory 
‘journals. The whole account of the 
‘ Leicester Herald savours too strong 
of local and political party spirit to 
‘be believed, and we shall doubtless 
“see another version. If the corpo- 
ration of Leicester be really such 
an ultra pure and immaculate body 
as its eulogists represent, why 
‘such a palpable enmity to the pub- 
licity of the municipal inquiry, and 
such soreness and personality against 
‘the Commissioners? The Standard 
says, ‘ That it is stated in the 
"case of Leicester, that the property 
of the corporation has not been 
R acquired by gift or bequest, but by 
_, actual purchase from a common 
_ purse, subscribed among the mem- 

bers of the corporate body.’ This 

Statement, emanating whence it may, 
_'8 @ palpable improbability as apply- 
_, bg to the general corporate funds of 
_ this borough ; and if true, those funds 
_, Would uow be in the nature of chari- 
_, lable endowments founded by_indi- 
 Yiduals. The concluding _ observa- 
, lon also in the Leicester Herald 
- greatly qualifies this statement, viz., 
That that part of the South Fields, 


“<< 


ae formerly called the Grange Farm, 
~ “as purchased by the corporation in 


‘ 


~ 





“the reign of Queen Elizabeth for 
“ ¢ 1,100/.—each member subscribing 
‘© to the sum out of his own private 
“* purse.” This assertion has very 
* much the appearance of a lame apo~ 
“logy for the private misappropriation 
** of the trust funds of the town. But we 
“forbear any further allusion to the 
* particulars of this local inquiry, the 
‘ result and merits of which must early 
“come to light; nor should we have 
“commented upon them if they had 
‘ not formed the subject of public ob- 
servation by the Tory Press. We fully 
* concur with the Glode that no honest 
* objection can exist to full inquiry, 
“‘ whatever may be the difficulty of le- 
** gislation in particular cases; and the 
‘* greater the latter difficulties, the more 
“obvious the propriety of preceding 
“ legislation by inquiry. We will not 
‘ split straws with the Standard in dis- 
“ cussing the peculiar constitution and 
“ tenure of property of the various city 
‘‘ companies. No tyro, however slightly 
“versed in the history of the city of 
‘€ London, and in the origin and pre- 
“sent municipal and exclusive privi-+ 
‘* leges of the chartered franchises, can 
“ doubt that the ‘ trades or mysteries,’ 
‘“ now termed companies, ‘are essential 
parts of the city corporation, and that 
“the reputation of their governing 
‘‘ members is interested in submission 
“ to and encouragement of inquiry. We 
* can discern no attack made upon pub- 
*‘ lic or private property by the institu 
* tion of the corporation commissiom 
“ The Standard roundly asserts ‘ that 
“ *the object of the whole scheme is to 
‘** substitute Whigs for Tories as the 
‘“ « members of the several corporations 
“ « throughout the kingdom.’ The ob- 
“ject of the Conservatives is doubtless 
“to preserve a monopoly of municipal 
‘ and political power, which the people 
‘*‘ think they have far too long exclu- 
“ sively enjoyed. It is extremely con+ 
‘‘ venient for the party opponents. of 
‘¢‘ Ministers, and for Mr. Cobbett, to 
“ make this the subject of perverted 
“ commentary and disingent 
‘mark. But the purpose 
« fail. Corporations will 
“and the country will 
B2 
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“ Ministers for the consequent popular 
“gain. In his Register of to-day, Mr. 
“ Cobbett issues another budget of vul- 
‘‘ gar and coarse abuse. Election op 
** position to his at Preston or Coventry 
«‘ seems to be an inexpiable personal 
** offence. And what has he done in 
« Parliament to sati:fy any one but him- 
«self? His Register has deteriorated, 
*‘and lacks even that racimess and 
*“ shrewdness which used sometimes to 
“redeem his malignity and abuse o! 
«all public men in their turn. The 
‘recent stamp returas betrayed his 
«“‘ limited circulation, and he will soon 
“‘ become superannuated as a political 
“writer. When the moral influence is 
“‘ wholly wanting, no man can act on 
“« the public mind, His egotism, vanity, 
“jealousy, and malignity, are without 
“ theirequal; and he may safely caleu- 
“‘Jate on monopolizing the right of 
“slander and _ personal vituperation,. 
*“‘ when no one will-detreati himself by 
** competing with him for his scandalous 
*‘ distinction. Mr. Cobbett, awho-has 
« levied numerous subscriptions, written 
“«* on all sides of a popular and temporary 
* question, and maintained himself by 
** much bad ‘* book-making,’ is the last 
‘man to deal in sweeping insinuations 
“of sinister interests against others. 
** What he might have been, by con- 
*‘ sistency and public and private con- 
“* duct, must often, despite of self-igno- 
“‘rance and vanity, painfully occur to 
“him. We are loath to make these 
“ strong remarks on an eminent public 
** writer, who has done the cause of re- 
“form much service; but his recent 
** diatribes oblige us to stoop to his cor- 
*“ rection: and he well knows that the 
** Chronicle, in bad times, fearlessly sup- 
“ ported him when in a right direction, 
“or under persecution, and dissemi- 
“ nated his better writings without ever 
** appearing blind to his utter want of 
“* principle, or fearing to castigate him 
** when he was endeavouring to mislead 
“the public by stating falsehoods, in 
“ order to serve a purpose or to gratify 
“malice. Unless he restrains his per- 
“ sonal and political ferocity, disconti- 
“pues his universal calumnies, and 
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* abidesa little with truth, we warn him 













































“that his exit from public life is nigh 
“athand. He will not succeed in dis- 


“* paraging the corporation commission 
sé 


or in propagating his bugaboo impu- 
tation against Ministers, of a ‘ Bour- 
bon-police.’ Munchausen was said to 
have believed his own lies. Cubbett 
is too cunning so to impose upon 
himself, though apparently and falla- 
“ ciously he thinks that he deceives his 
‘“‘ readers. But he is as cowardly as he 
“is cunning. In the House of Com- 
“ mons, his tameness under castication 
“* was conspicuous ; and though there is 
not a public man, whom he has not 
repeatedly vilified in the grossest 
manner, when brought into contact 
with them in the House of Commons, 
‘“‘ he was allabjectness. Under the lash 
“ of Sir Robert..Peel and Mr. Spring 
Rice his hide would yet seem to tingle; 
‘* for he is endeavouring, in the Register 
‘of this day, to beslobber them with 
“ his praise, in the! hope that thet will 
“ deal mercffillly with him next session. 
** We have no doubt, however, that both 
“these gentlemen, avd, Mr. Edward 
‘** Ellice, to whom. he deems it also ne- 
“ cessary to be a little civil, are sufli- 
“ ciently aware, that the sure way to 
“ provoke his abuse is to treat him with 
“ leniency ; and that he is quite inca- 
‘* pable of good behaviour, except under 
‘ the fear of the lash.” 

In order to have the matter plainly 
before my readers, let me put the 
substance of this villanous. thing into 
the form of distinet prepositions, ¢x- 
pressing that which this reptile bas 
asserted of me, aud which is as fol- 
lows :— 


“é 
“ec 
is 
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se 
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1. That I wish to prevent a reform 19 
the corpurations, and am labouring 
to that effect. 

2. That my attack on rearing Rushto 
and Co. arises purely out of the 
Preston election, and that I never 
forgive any one that opposed me 
either at Preston or Coventry. 

3. That I have levied numerous sub 
scriptions upon the people. 


4. That I have maintained myself > 
much bad book-making. 
















5. That I might have been something 
very desirable for a man to be, and 
that it must give me pain to re- 
fiect upon having missed that 
something. 


6. That, unless I restrain my personal 
and political ferocity, my exit from 
public life is near at hand, 


That my imputations relative to a 
Bourbon-police is a bugaboo, 


8. That I am exceedingly cowardly, as 
has been proved by my tameness 
under castigation in the House 
of Commons, where I have bee 
all abjectness. 


9. That my hide yet tingles with the 
smart of the lash laid on by Sir 
Robert Peel and’ Mr. Spring Rice, 
whom I now “ beslobber” in the 

hope that they will deal mercifully 

wit i next session, and 
a 


= & Me foi vith 
reMerg t 
with Pe a 


are all sufficiently awar 
guite incapable of good behaviour, 
except under fear of the lash. 

10, Finally, that after all the fuss about 
my getting into Parliament, I have 
done nothing to satisfy any one, 
except my own vain self. 


oe | 
. 
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I. Now beginning with the first of 
y these propositions, every reader of mine 
e will know what a monstrous falsehood 
0 itis; will know that I have, for seven- 
and-twenty years at the least, been 
umging the necessity of a reform in the 
Corporations : that, being a citizen and 
liveryman of London myself, I have 
detailed the abuses in that corporation, 
and have endeavoured to urge my fel- 
low-citizens to appeal to the Parliament 
itself for a correction of those abuses ; 
that I, when the editor of the Chronicle 
basely skulked from his duty, stood for- 
Ward in the cause of Mr. Scaues, against 
the tyranny of the court of aldermen ; 
and my readers will all dome the jus- 


tice to recollect, that, i 1 
ile the: Reform. ill was, under 
as I said that th . reforn 
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unless it produced an effectual reform in 
our little Parliament, and in the whole . 
corporation, to which 1 added these re- 
markable words, or words to this effect 

(not being near my books now) : ‘* This 

‘“‘ corporation, extremely good in its in- 'G 
“ stitution, like the Parliament itself, t 
“ has gone on growing in corruption as ; 
“the Parliament has grown: it is an | 

“ appendage to that mass of corruption ; 1 
“and if the reform now contemplated 
“put an end to the corruption of the 
“‘ great Parliament, this branch of the 
“ corruption must die: cut off that “a 
“source, and it cannot live; and, I : 
‘‘ verily believe that the real borough- 
“ mongers themselves are not so much 
“ afraid ofa real, practical and effectual 
‘reform asthe myriads of jobbers and 
“ vermin that live out of us in this city 
“of London. The whole of his Ma- 
“ jesty’s subjects stand in need of a re 
“form of the Parliament from the 
t of the independent land- 
labourer and 


q 
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“ by municipal a of the { 


“ city of London are ; therefore We, be- 
“ sides the general motive which pre- 
“vails amongst other men, have this 
‘“‘ particular motive, that we hope it 
“‘ will deliver us from the base tyranny. 
“of a set of tame cheaters, armed : 
‘against us by law surreptitiously ob- is 
“tained from -the great Parliament, 
‘‘ and who take from us our property in 
‘‘ virtue of those powers intended to be 
“ the protection of our persons as well | 
“ as of our property.” | 
My readers will all remember this. | 
lam sure I received applause enough t? 
for -it at the time, from crowds of a 
my fellow-citizens of London. This 4 
vagabond remembers it, too; for he, as 7 
far as he dared, took part with the i 
spoilers; and yet, the tax-hunting AY : 
wretch has now the audacity to repre- f 
sent me as an prin, corporation 
reform. “Ah!” the ngry ¥ 
care 


will say, “ what do I 





































“ puttling and guzzling for me along 
“with them. We want to put an end 
“to the tartle-eating at Guildhall, and 
“to the money put under the plates 
‘after the’dinners of the Companies; 
“but, we want to guttle and guzzle 
“ ourselves, and to have money put 
‘under our plates.” That is the real 
language of the heart of this vagabond, 
and, as I cannot prevent this new race 
of guttlers and guzzlers from being 
filled, 1am pulling them out, at any 
rate, and letting people see them and 
their devourings. This is what has 
stirred the gall of this fellow and of the 
crew thatis urging him on. Ido not say 
that there ought not to have been a 
commission for this important purpose. 
The charity-commission was a most 
scandalous thing: a commission for the 
affairs of the corporation appears to 
have been necessary; but, what I find 
fault of is this, that proper persons have 
not been appointed to compose that 
commission. The cry of ** Tory” set 
up by this greedy and hungry fellow, is 
amere cheat. Tlie Tories, if there be 
any such things, can have no more 
interest in the perpetuating of these cor- 
ruptions, than those who call themselves 
Whigs. Nobody but greedy cheats 
have any trust in them. But, again | 
say, that this commission ought to have 
consisted of lawyers famed for their 
knowledge of real property ; of magis- 
trates of independent fortune and 
of unquestionable integrity and im- 
partiality, together with a peer of 
the same stamp and character, and 
that this commission ought to have 
been occasionally assisted by one of the 
most learned of the judges. Here are 
immense masses of property to be 
dealt with ; estutes of all descriptions, 
Yeld by all sorts of tenures; and it 
would have been better to pass a law 
at once, to confiscate the whole, en 
masse, and bring it to account to be 
delivered up to the Jews; it would 
have been better to make a sweep at 
once of freeman’s rights, of burgess’s 
rights, and all sorts of rights; to have 
tunbled house, land, manors, privileges, 
and all sorts of property belonging to 
Corporations; to have tumbled it all 
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down together, rather than set men 
like Rushton, who was the other day 
keeping a shop at Liverpool, selling 
mathematical instruments ; and who 
has been, even in appearance, a barrister 
but one twelve-meonths or less; better 
to have demolished the whole at once, 
by a short act of confiscation and of 
general application to the purposes of 
the Jews, than to insult peers, com- 
moners, magistrates, and the whole 
nation, by setfing a man like this to the 
investigating of tenures, privileges, and 
rights, some of them ofa thousand years’ 
standing. This has been the subject of 
my conplaint. - It is the subject of my 
complaint still; or, if I have further 
complaint upon the subject, it is this: 
that I do not see the justice in making 
the whole nation pay the expenses of 
this commission. If abuses be to be 
corrected in corporations, the correction, 
if it take place, is for the immediate 
benefit of those who live under those 
corporations ; .and-1 can see no reason 
at all for the people of the parish of 
Ash being taxed to pay for an inquiry 
into the state of the corporation of 
Guildford. However, this is an ob- 
jection of less weight than that which I 
have to the constitution of this com- 
mission: there are learned and expe- 
rienced lawyers enough ; there are ma- 
gistrates and peers, in whom the people 
would have had entire confidence ; and 
therefore such men ought to have been 
chosen. This commission will not 
give satisfaction to the people at large, 
who never will believe that the thing 
can be well done by such means. 

Il. That my attack on rearing Rush- 
ton and Co. arises purely out of the 
Preston election, and that I never for 
give any one that opposed me either 
Preston or Coventry. This is a“ horse 
of another colour.” By-and-by we shall 
find the vermin asserting that I am be- 
slobbering Mr. Edward Ellice, who cer 
tainly opposed me at Coventry, and wh? 
will oppose me, as far as I shall have 
any right to meddle with the matter, # 
Coventry again, unless, which is 00% 
likely to be the case, he should changt 
his notions relative to many things 
regard to which I widely differ fo™ 
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him at present. This base fellow for- 
gets that my chief opponent at Preston 
was Mr. Srantey; but, the difference 
between him and Wood was this; that, 
though he was not remarkably civil to 
me, personally, his conduct was open, 
his intentids avowed, his hostility 
most distinctly declared, and, he never 
meddled with any of the dirty, under- 
hand work, by the means of which 
some of his partisans, by joining with 
Wood's, effected the purpose of the lat- 
ier. Mr. Stanley did not obtain his seat 
by everlasting invectives against tax- 
ation, as Wood did, and by solemn 
pledges to endeavour to cause to be 
abolished those taxes, by being the ma- 
nager of which, he is now growing fat. 
Therefore, this distinetion ; avery just 
distinction, every man of justice will say. 
There is, therefore, no truth in this 
assertion. I know many-men, who most 
actively and zealously opposed me at 
those elections. I do not like them the 
more for it, to be sure; but, I can truly 
say, that I do not like them the less ; 
and, I am sure, that there is not a man 
amongst them who will say, that he has 
ever heard me represent their hostility 
upon those occasions as a grievance. 
Ill. That I have levied numerous sub- 
scriptions upon the people. Let us see 
how this stands. In the beginning of 
1520, I proposed a subscription for the 
urpose of making a small publication 
to be given away. I raised sixty-seven 
pounds or thereabouts by that means, 








ind | expended more than a hundred ; 
ig 0 that there was no great gain. In 

4550, I proposed a subscription in order 
h- raise the means of giving mea quali- 
he bcation for Parliament. This could not 
1, “ve amounted to less than eight or ten 
at ousand pounds, Several gentlemen 
rse 


‘nt money ; but, there appearing no 
elihood of their being a sufficiency in 
HY reasonable time, the money was re- 
raed to those who had sent it, except 
hatew cases, where they would not 
Ave it, these cases not amounting, alto- 
‘ther, to a hundred pounds. Thus 
cod my levying of contributions, up to 
€ suinmer of the year 1830; and, how 
ood my expenditure for the public, up 







all 
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that time? The Westminster elections, | 
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all put together, did not cost me so little 
as fifteen hundred pounds. I, at the 
request of Cotonet Bosvitve, ordered 
public breakfasts at several places, dur- 
ing the election of Mr. Pavitt. Me. 
Paull became unable to pay. He 
died, in short, and the breakfast- 
furnishers came upon me, and, first 
and last, I had to pay them, together 
with expenses attending it, upwards of 
twelve hundred pounds, instead of which, 
a halter would have suited them ex- 
ceedingly well. However, I had to pay 
the money; but Colonel Bosville, in 
consideration of those payments, gave 
me a thousand pounds, soon after I en- 
tered the prison of Newgate, with which 
thousand pounds I paid a printer his 
bill and a paper-maker one of his bills ; 
and he did not give me the thousand 
pounds to pay the fine with, as some 
people have thought; and, what re- 
mains unpaid to me of that fine, ought 
to be paid to me yet. Burdett’s elections 
for Westminster cost me, from first «to 
last, upwards of three hundred pounds, 
if I include my subscriptions upon va- 
rious occasions, since his first election, 
for various purposes tending to uphold 
him, I looking upon that as necessary 
to the cause of parliamentary reform. 
There was a large subscription for the 
Coventry election, principally coming 
from one generous man, to name whom [ 
should be glad to have permission. But 
I have paid more than five hundred 
pounds on account of that election, since 
the election was over. Aye, and three 
hundred and seventy odd pounds of it, 
since I was a bankrupt, and had to begin 
the world anew, without a sheet of 
paper to print on, without copyright 
left in my possession, and without table, 
chair or bed. Then take in the cele- 
brated two thousand pounds of Burdett ; 
and say, that he didlend it. Then it 
was not a gift. Add that to the rest, 
and call it raising of contributions upon 
the public; bat then, if he lent it, why 
did he not come and prove it to be a 
debt, when he was called upon so to dg, 
Loan or gift, it never went for amo- 
ment into my pocket. I gave the check 
to Mr. Swann, who was also an agq- 
quaintance of his own ; at whose house | 
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he had frequently been, day and night ; 
and he knows that, as well as Ido. But, 
add this ; say that it wasadebt that I owed; 
it was so: but that debt arose, like nu- 
merous others, from my preferring what 
I thought the public interest to my own. 
The judges had ‘“* db/asted*’ me, as 
Gisss had called upon them to do; and 
they thought, kind old gentlemen as 
they were, that they had blasted me for 
ever, and Bayitey must remember (if he 
remembers anything) that he heard old 
Gross almost tell me as much. I[ have 
lived to see the whole twelve of them, 
all but Bayley, safely under ground, and 
Gibbs and Perceval under them. 
Having mentioned the affair of Bur- 
dett, I will here, for about the hun- 
dredth time, expose the infamous lie 
which has been circulated, and is still 
circulated, with regard to that affair. 
Let it be a loan, which it was not ; but, 
let it be a loan. I[ owed it him, 
then; and, the story is, that I, owing it 
hifa, wrote to him from America, to 
say, “ that I would not pay him.” Now 
the senselessness of this lie, one would 
think, would cause it to be universally 
disbelieved. 1 was attacking him at the 
time ; I was accusing him distinctly of 
having abandoned the reformers in the 
months of February and March, 1817 ; 
I was laying it on upon him with a 
heavy hand: [ was telling him that I 
would bring him dowa, though it migtit 
cost me about ten years to do it; and, 
at this time, J was writing to him, and 
acknowledging the debt, and telling him 
that I would never pay him! This is a 
thing not to be believed, of a sane _per- 
son. I was in Long Island, to be sure; 
but, a power-of-attorney and a writ 
would have striped me of everything 
that I possessed in that country, down 
to the very bed that Ilay in. But, as if 
this were not daring enough, I came to 
England in a year and a half after I had 
him that I never would pay him. 
And I came to London, too, at’ about 
the end of that year anda half. What! 
come across the sea on purpose to put 
myself within his tind oe val ex 
up his animosity and declared 
that I never would pay him! ‘The fact 
is, I knew that what he had said in his 
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anger he never would swear; and 
therefore L was sure that he never would 
commence a suit against me for that 
money. Very soon, however, after my 
atrival, he hud ‘an opportunity of swear. 
ing, if le’ chose ; ‘for I became a bank- 
rupt, of which he ‘was duty informed, 
of course ;' to prove his debt, he must 
swear to the debt; but, though invited 
so to do, by Mr. Brown, he never did it; 
and the truth is, that never would he 
have said a word about the matter 
had it not been for his anger at the at- 
tacks which | had miade on him. 

But, did I, then, never ¢el/ him that! 
would not pay him?” Verbally, this is 
impossible, because he‘and I were very 
intimate antil the month of February 
1817, and we never have spoken toge- 
ther, from that tinié to this. Was it 
writing: then he has the letter; and 
then he can produce it ; but, I will state 
the substance of the contents of the 
letter® alluded to, and’ then the reader 
will see the peg upon which has beea 
hung this abominable lie ; and, a mem- 
ber of Parliament, whom I will not now 
name, will be cautious how he again 
makes allusion to anything resting oa 
such a foundation. In Long Island, 
about the spring of 1818, having had 
time then to learn all the waste, the 
spoliatioh, the ‘total annihilation of all 
my property ‘iti ‘England of every de 
scription, I wrote a circular letter to al 
those to whom I ‘owed money in Eng- 
land, amongst whom I included the 
Baronet. ip had been driven aw? 
from what was then become really ™ 
enormous jficome.’ Sidmouth and Ca* 
tleragl’s Power-of-Imprisonment Bil 
had been’ passed; my choice lay be 
tween flight ‘aid ‘4 dungeon ; the law 
of personal liberty were abrogated # 
far as related to me. In writing ' 
above cir¢nlar letter, I made obser™® 
tions of this sort :' “ that the laws 
“ civil society made it incumbent ® 
“ men to pay the debts which they 
“ contracted in that society ; but that 
“‘ if a partial tyranny arose, depriving! 
*€ portion of the society of the poweT® 
“* pursuing the calling which they 
“ pursued while the debt was cool” 
“ed; and if the society, a3 4 
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‘were either unwilling or unable to 
“ abate such tyranny; then that society 
“had no right to demand the payment 
“« of debts due from those who had been 
“ prescribed by that tyranny, any more 
“than you have a right to, demand of a 
“man the performance of, a foot-race 
“which he has contracted to perform, 
“you having first given your assent to 
“the cutting off of one of, his legs,” 
ut after having stated this doctrine, I 
expressly told him in that same letter, 

that, in his case, I would wave every 

such right of refusal; and that, as soon 
as 1 was able, 1 would satisfy his claim 
. to the last penny, and that no exertion 
' on my part should be wanting for the 
y purpose of effecting that object. If this 
3 be not a true statement of the substance 
t of the letter, let. him produce the 
d letter. 


te However, at. last. came the bank- 
- ruptey ; and then, the creditor was paid 
of atany rate, as. far as the law could pay 
- him. As I said before, he never came 
7 to prove his debt, and. I was sure he 
W never would ; and I owe him nothing 


in now, unless he have some peculiar pri- 
on vilege to set aside the effects even of a 
id, bankruptey. But, he himself never, for 


one moment, regarded any. part or por- 
tion of this transaction as being dis- 


all honest on my part. .He.was angry : he 
des had carried his Jiberty-doctrine so far, 
all tnd in some respects. too. far, that he 


began to wish that he could stop a little 
short of that which he had so long pro- 
fessed in his more giddy days. ‘Though 
e had a great opinion of me, he was 
lispleased with me, because I would 







Dat 

Bill Hot let him stop; because I would pull 
be Aim along, or push him along, or else 
n ssail him. This was the fact; and 
i” hen he said and wrote, while he was 


ery, that which he did not. think,and 
“ ich he never could have. thought, 
hen I came out of the prison of New- 
bate, he was the chairman of a dinner 
at was given me at the Crown and 
nchor ; from that chair he proclaimed 
ve in these very words, “ pre-eminent 
ra in talent and in virtue, always 
ound at his post, that post the fore- 
most, and always labouring with zeal 
‘nd with effect.” Why, I do not 













accuse him of “ inconsistency” ; I do not 
set up that cuckoo-cry against him ; he 
thought what he said at the time when 
he uttered the words ; and, though age 
and other circumstances may have a 
good deal changed him, if he were now 
on his death-bed he would say the same 
thing. 

But the best answer to all these most 
atrocious calumniators, and to the vile 
hypocrites who pretend to believe them, 
is his own conduct with regard to me 
since 1822. About 1823 or 1824, I 
think it was, there was a subscription 
proposed, to raise asum of money to 
defray the expenses of an election to put 
me into Parliament, This was talked 
of most in Norfolk. Upon that occa- 
sion he wrote to Ricuarp Gurney, to 
say that he would subscribe five hun- 
dred pounds towards the fund, and 
that he did not care who knew it. 
This was told me by Mr. Withers, of 
Holt, and by Mr. Spalding, of Stoke 
Holy Cross; I haye mentioned the 
thing before in print, and it never has 
been contradicted. by him or by any- 
body else. In 1826, when the election 
for Preston was coming on, and when a 
subscription was again proposed for 
that purpose, he offered again to sub- 
scribe, and by letter to Colonel John- 
stone, who was then a member of Par- 
liament. Just before Sir Thos. Beevor 
and I set off to Preston, Colonel John- 
stone left us at his house, somewhere 
about Dover-street, I think it‘was, while 
he went to ask the Baronet the amount 
of the sum that he intended to sub- 
scribe; because upon that depended the 
scale of our operations. Colonel John- 
stone brought us back word that he 
would subscribe, but that he did not 
name the sum; but told us distinctly 
that he had told him that he would 
subscribe towards that election, He 
did not do it, it is true; but this does 
not at all mend the matter with regard 
to him, nor make it worse with 
to me; for here was a second - 
tion that he was ready to subscribe to 
put me into that House of Commons 
where I now am without any subscrip- 
tion at all. So that here he is caught, 
somehow or the other, in a dilemms : 
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either he did not think me a dishonest 
man, or he was ready to give his money 
to put a dishonest man into Parliament. 
It was the former. I do not wish to 
blacken him so much as to inculcate 
the belief that it was the latter, When 
he acted hostile to me, it was from 
anger, and unjust anger too; for he 
should have reflected, that if I were 
going too far, the fault was his, and 
not mine. Before I dismiss this pro- 
position, I must observe, that hong 
the subscription for the election for 
Preston amounted, I believe, to more 
than seventeen hundred pounds, I did 
not escape quite clear out of that; and 
if I add this to the other sums of hard 
money which I have expended really 
and truly in the cause of parliamentary 
reform, and if the public acknowledge 
any debts on that score, I have expend- 
ed, out of my own earnings, more than 
all that I have received, the two thou- 
sand pounds of Burdett included. But, 
do I complain? By no means. Do I 
confess that this was folly in me? Still 
less. The people have amply repaid 
me by the great confidence which they 
have reposed in me; and, as to folly, it 
was the height of discretion: it was 
money well, justly and judiciously dis- 
posed of. It has not given me horses 
and carriages and footmen and lady’s- 
maids; but any Jew-devil can have 
them; and that which any Jew-devil 
can have, could never be an object that 
a rational man will care much about. 
All that the people owe me is about 
seven or eight hundred pounds, which 
was taken from me under the name of a 
Jine, and which was included in the re- 
ceipts of the consolidated fund for the 
year 1812. There have been just men 

h to send me privately about two 
hundred and fifty pounds of the money, 
I think it is, and the town of Newcastle, 
by public subscription, has sent me 
thirty-five sovereigns of the remainder, 
expecting that other places would fol- 
low their example and make up the 
rest, without having which, however I 
may be able to do without it, I shall 
wever think that justice is done me, 
though I shall not bother anybody 
about it at present. | 
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Thus stands my account of what you, 
you hungry caitiff, have had the infamy 
to call ** levying numerous contributions 
upon ihe people.” I have had nothing 
but my bare earnings; and, what is 
more, I have. met) all.the calamitous 
spoliations which this terribly powerful 
Government has been able to inflict ; and 
[now care not one single straw for any 
man upon the face of this earth. And, 
you have the audacity to put the fruit of 
my earnings upona level of that public- 
money which is given roaring Rushton, 
Wood christened John, and Pis-aller 
Parkes! 

IV. That I have maintained myself 
by much bad book-making. Now, then, 
let us have a list-of'the books, and see 
which of them are’ bad, taking the years 
when they were, printed, or, in some 
cases, when they were begun. 

1793. A Grammuag in, the French lan- 
guage, to teach, French people 
English, and, us 1 used to say, to 
the faces of the French, to bring 
them something nearer towards 
being good people. If this be bad, all 
Europe and America are bad. Not 
less than threescore ‘editions of 
this book have been. printed, on 
the continents of Europe and Ame- 
rica; and ia every nation of Europe, 
England excepted, where the peo- 
ple happily speak English already; 
and this grammar is. now more i 
vogue at Paris than any other of 
the same description ; though ! 
was actually at.plough, only abou! 
eleven or twelve years before } 
was written. ; 

1794 to 1799. Porcurine’s Worss 
twelve volumes in octavo, contail 
ing pamphlets and essays - 

» that. period, every line in wh! 

twelve volumes. is in defence ® 
in honour. of England, and pr 
ducing an effect greater than ¢vé 
was produced by any writings © 
this. world, ‘‘ Protestant Reform* 
tion” excepted. Look into Jf 
FeRson’s correspondence: you". 
see what. difficulty there ws ® 
causing the treaty of 1794 to P** 


the 3 you will see hot 
mortified the Pde he of Englss# 
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were at the passing of that treaty ; 
you will see how the intrigues of 
the French were at work in that 
country ; look into) Purcupine’s 
Works, and you will see bow they 
were defeated ; and, if you could 
go back to the period, you will 
hear every American say, that it 
was these writings that carried 
through that treaty, without which, 
observe, the United States must 
have joined the French in the war 
against England. 

1795. Translation of Martens’s Law or 
Nations. Go to Bolt - court, 


f caitiff, and get it; and say whether | ° 
a clubbing of the talents of you 
t and roaring Rushton, and pis-aller 
; Parkes and Wood, called John, 
e could produce even such a fransla- 
tion as this; to which translation 
(for the benefit of the bookseller 
le and not mine) the President, the 
0 two Houses of Congress, and most 
g of the State legislatures subseribed ; 
ds and recollect, that [ had a red coat 
ull upon my back, only four years and 
ot a half before I made this transla- 
of tion. 
on 1802. That Reeisrer, which now con- 
\e- sists of about fourscore (for I really 
De, do not know the exact number) 
>0° volumes in octavo, and most of 
ly; them pretty thick ; that Recistea 
in which has conveyed useful infor- 
of mation and given delight to so 
rt many millions of just persons, and 
out that has made so many hundreds 
2 It of thousands of villains tremble in 
their shoes; that has stood the 
55 peltings of so many storms @#that 
a et eer De exile and chains ; 
re at has been hated by every enem 
pich of English liberty rey Ai 
and of the world; that has never 
suffered peculator to eat his plunder 


in peace; that has hunted these 
rourie monsters by day and 











1811. Paper acainst Gown. This is 
bad against the Jews: very bad; 
for, if English gentlemen of estates 
would read it, the loss of their 
estates, which has been going on 
for about thirty years; seeing these 
estates transferred to the vile race 
of ’Change-alley would no longer 
be a mystery to them. 
1818. Enetrsu Grammar. I do not 
accuse you of ingratitude in calling 
this bad, because it is very clear 
that you have got nothing out of 
it; but, bad as it is, there have 
been published of it, in England 
alone, somewhere about eighty 
thousand copies, and the copy- 
right of it is now worth more than 
any man would give you for your 
labour, from this day to the end 
of your life, if you were to live to 
the age of Methusalem. 

1818. Year's Resipence 1n America. 
A true account of that country ; 
agricultural experiments there, 
from seed carried out to make 
them with, by way of gratitude for 
the shelter which that country gave 
me from Sidmouth’s dungeons, 
hatchets, and halters, I telling them 
at the same time that they must 
take that for payment in full; for 
that, if the time ever came for 
England to be in hostility with 
America, I should certainly take 
part with the former to the atmost 
of my power, it being my opinion, 
that a man could no more change 
his country than he could change 
his father and his mother. A letter 
to Mr. Birxsecx at the close of this 
book, saved thousands of English 
farmers from ruin. Look at that 
letter, caitiff; write anything a 
tenth part as well, and then I will 
say that you have a right to eat, 
but not to eat taxes; and, the 
book says the same, and that is the 
reason why you call it bad. 

1821. Corrace Economy. This cannot 
be bad in your eyes, for-Brougham 
and the Edinburgh Review praised 

it. 1 was frightened when | heard 

that they had, but quieted again 
when I beard that there were parts 
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1822. Twruve Sermons ; that more re- 





1823. Frexncn Grammar. 


of it which they wished me to ex- 
punge. This little book has, 
amongst other things, caused the 
Leghorn Plat to be raised from the 
straw, and platted in the Orkney 
Islands. It has taught hundreds 
of thousands of people to make 
their own bread and their own beer. 
It may be called the philosophy of 
the belly and the back ; the ground- 
work of good living, of content, 
and of peaceable community. It 
has done more gooil, and is doing 
more good, every single day, than 
you could, if you were so disposegl, 
do good in the course of a long 
life. 


cently published, relative to the 
bloody and blaspheming Jews, 
being the thirteenth. Give up your 
evil courses and read these ser- 
mons! Dig, you cannot; that is 
an act above your capacity; but, 
you can rake kennels and crack 
stones: read and rake and crack, 
and you will learn that you ought 
not to live by lying and slander- 
ing, 

I will not 
appeal to you; but I appeal to 
French scholars, and bid them look 
at the principles and rules relative 
to the two past times and to the 
pert participle. But, what need 

say anything more than that it is 
a book which has supplanted all 
others of the same sort. 

1825. Prorestaxt Rerormarion. 
Make a book, you caitiff, which, 
like this, which you called “ pig's 
meat,” has been printed at Paris, 
at Rome, at Madrid, in Germany, 
in Holland, in the United States of 
America, in South America, besides 
its native place, England ; make 
a book like this, you impudent 
vagabond, and then you will not 
say thatitisbad. You Whig faction 
talk about your labours for Catholic 
emancipation: there are others 
who claim the merit of that meo- 
sure: it was obtained by the good- 
will of the Protestants of England, 
and to that good-will, the Pro- 
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1826. Poor Man's‘ Fatenp. 
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Because rules without principles at 


1827. Woop.anps. — 





7. Exeutusn Ganpener. Like al 




































testants of England were brought 
by the reading of this book. It 
was net written for the sake of 
Catholics or the Catholic religion. 
lr was writter for the sake of truth 
and justice, anilto let the people 
of England ‘know the happy lives 
which their forefathers had led, the 
greatness which their country had 
always enjoyed, and to let them 
see how the working people have 
been despoiled of their patrimony. 
Now you may hear people enough 
to talk ofthe origin of tithes. 
Whoever thought of such a thing, 
before that book’ ‘was written? 
Lawyers and parsons knew some- 
thing about it;'but it was a secret 
to all the rést of mankind. No 
book except the’ Bible has had so 
wide a circulation’; that circulation 
will continue, after°you shall be 
dirt or gravel. 

ei A little 
book, but too many for Brougham, 
Mother Martineau and the whole 
crew of Malthusian philosophers. 
This book is my challenge to them. 
This eightpenn y-worth braves them 
all. They have ‘io answer ; and 
because they do not answer, they 
thick that nobody reads. First and 
last, there have been more reading 
of this book, and is still, than there 
ever will be of anything that 
Brougham and his crew can put 
forth. 


other elementary books, written by 
mé, abounding with principles ; be 


good for nothing, except for four 
legged animals. This book is the 
result;"not only of what | bat 
done, but what f “— me 
about gardening ; afd 1 dely 
man vhs reaiy Jy and will res 
with attention,*and do p* 
that whieh is directed in this boo 
not to have a good garden, if 

have tolerably good ol 
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ful in their way ; but, it is Cottage 
Economy ; it is the Gardener, and, 
above all things, it, is, this.book, of 
which I am .proud..., This. book, 
which takes every, tree and jevery 
sort of underwood. known ia Eng- 
land in its blossom; and. theu takes 
its seed,, accurately deseribes that 
seed, tells you how. to. manage the 
seed, and all along through, how 
to make it a tree or a stem of un- 
derwood, and thea tells. you its 
uses and how to convert it into use. 
This bouk.is a real, benefit to Eng- 
land. One of the objects of writing 
it was, to teach the best method of 
preparing, the ground tor planting. 
It teaches a mode, of doing this, 
which syas; newer, heard of before. 
Fifty gentlemen are ready to bear 
testimony tothe wonderfully bene- 
ficial efect of this mode. Another 
object of the book was,, to render 
common the planting of the locust- 
tree for underwood as well as for 
timber. .-Many plantations are now 
raising their heads, caused. by this 
book alone. Four years ago, I gave 
the book, and gave some seed, to 
Mr. William Palmer, of Bollitree 
near Ross. He made a fine 
plantation, in the month of April, 
1830. A letter, which lL now have, 
from him, written a few days ago, 
tells me, that the litdle things which 
Were seeds in the month of April, 
1829, are now trees, the average 
of which are, seventeen feet high, 
and some of which are twenty fee! 
high, or more, He tells me that, 
in three vears more, the whole will 
be fit for hop-poles, anid that.some 
of them are fit for hop-poles now. 
When fit, for. hop-poles,. taking 
them at the price of ash at Maid- 
stone, they are svorth forty-five 
shillings the hundred... ‘They are 
four feet apart, which gives two 
thousand six hundred. to the acre 
At forty-six shillings a hundred, 
this amounts to fifty-nine ds 
fone shillings an acre, the 
‘st cutting. h the poles 
will last a man’s lifetime, while 





aa ash pole will last but four years, 


I put them at the price of ash ; and 
then you have another cutting, 
next time, in five years, and twice 
the number of poles, because you 
may let two go up out of every 
stem. Now, this is a thing never 
heard of before in England. Here 
is a clear addition made to the 
value of England; but then, [ 
defy a man to do this work, unless 
he see the instructions contained 
in this book. ‘The failures arise 
merely from want of attention to 
the bovk ; and I dare say that there 
are brutes who have failed, and 
then have laid the fault upon the 
book, which they have not read. 
A lawyer, who had _ failed in his 
case, said, “ Then I'll burn my 
books ;” but was told by the judge, 
“ No, do not burn your books ; 
read them.” So say I to lazy and 
stupid planters. 


1828. Conzperr’s Corn-Boox. Very 


bad, to be sure; but making any 
farmer rich who will attend to it, 
and enabling him to do justice to 
his men, and to prevent rick-burn- 
ing. Give me a patent for the 
growing of this.corn, I said at the 
time when I wrvte the book. I 
say so still, and I will have the 
patent to a very considerable ex- 
tent. The fewer there are who 
read this book, tbe better it is for 
mv, who can now grow corn my- 
self, 


1829. Apvicr tro Younec Men. You 


being a battered old beast, this can 
scarcely be understood by you; 
but, at any rate, it has brought 
me, from virtuous parents, more 
than a thousand in number, ve 
sincere thanks for the good whic 
this bouk bas done to their sons. 


1830, Srereive-Srone to the English 


Grammar. . Lf you were not the 
most ungrateful wretch upon earth, 
you would thank me for this, at 
any rate. It is just fitted for you. 
Read it, study it, and then you will 
know something. 


1932. Groerarnicat Dictionary. The 


only complete book of the kind 


: - that has ever been made, for Eng- 
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land and Wales; and a statistical 
table at the end, which, if it be 
attended to by any man, will arm 
him against all the delusions of the 
poor-law liars, and of the surplus- 
population mongers. 

1833. Frenew anv Enewtsa Diction- 
ary. No great conjuration re- 
quired, to be sure ; but I believe it 
to be the best book of the kind 
that ever was in print, and perbaps 
that ever will be; and I suy, that 
with my Grammar and Dictionary, 
every man but you may learn 
French ia six months, and that I, 
the maker of the books, learned 
French in less time. However, as 
the Grammar is too great a jump 
for persons of such moderate ca- 
pacity to take all at once, the first 
fortnight’s leisure that 1 have, | 
intend to write a SrepeinG-Srone 
To Tie Frencn Grammar, and 
that, I hope, will draw you off 
from the dirty work in which you 
are at present engaged. 

1833. Tour tn Seornanv, which I shall 
be always glad that 1 took, because 
I made the discovery that the bad 
had come out of that country to 
England, and had left the good 
behind. 

Now, point out the bad book amongst 
these. You; you murderer of the poor 
old Morning Chronicle! You talk of 
bad books, made by anybody. I think 
I now behold the poor old creature upon 
her back, her hands tied behind her, ber 
knees drawn up, and her poor old eyes 
looking up to heaven in vain for relief, 
while you, sitting astride across her 
breast, with that dark and savage look 
of yours, drawing up your thick lips 
and showing your teeth, are sawin 
away at her neck with your rusty an 
blunt knife, exeluiming, “‘ Domn ye, an 
ye gee nae malk, ye shall e’en dee!” 

old soul, you have been drying up 
her dugs any time these ten years, and 
now you find fault with her for giving 
mo milk! savage that you ‘are, let her 
die quietly, at any rate! 

V. That T might kav been something 


tery desirable for a man to be, and that 


it must give me pain to reflect upon 
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having missed that something. This is 
not the first time that I have heard that 
observation made; but I never yet met 
with anyone bold enough to tell me 
what that something was which I might 
have been, by pursuing another course. 
I might have been, lam aware of it, 
possessed of bags of public gold or of 
landed domains, purchased with that 
gold. I trudge through the dirt, and] 
might have ridden in the ring in Hyde 
Park, with four horses to draw me along 
in a gilded carriage, with a coachman 
before me and fogtmen behind me, all 
having ropes hanging down from their 
shoulders; and, from the same cause, 
[ might have deserved to be hung up 
by the neck by oneof those ropes to one 
of the elm-trees. “What I might have 
been, it is hard to say: what I have 
been, and what I am, all the world 
knows; I was aplough-boy and a 
private soldier, and'f am a Member of 
the House of Commons, sent thither by 
the free voice of a great community, and 
of one as sensible and virtuous as any 10 
this kingdom. I started at the same age, 
or thereabouts, with Canning, Liver 
pool, and Huskisson. J always told them 
that it was jadgment as well as taste, that 
led me into-a path different from theirs. 
Time has shown that my judgment was 
as sound as my taste; for, if we are (0 
estimate the future as well as the past: 
they are already rotten; and the kiog- 
dom hardly recollects that there wer 
such men. Whereas, some generation, 
at least, will pass away, before the name 
of William Cobbett will ‘cease to 
familiar in the mouths of the peopl 
England; and, forthe rest of the wor 
I care not a straw. 

VI. That unless J atta, my pe 
sonal and 2 erocily, 
from public tife is near at awd. Han 
off, murderer! Yow said, in your for 
mer brutal article,” that life we 


dra to a close; 

reentry. Seco be» the falfiller of 
your own propheey:’° You -are like t 
‘hangman, 


See 
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poor old Chronicle! You have been so 


mercifully with me next session. Those 


long accustomed to this sort of! that have read the articlein the Register 


butchery, that you seem,,to, think that 
the showing of your, kaife,is.eufficient 
to reduce one to silence. .You will find 
yourself mistaken with regard to me. 
I will make you restrain, yourself, or, 
rather, make your master restrain you ; 
or I shall lay on my “lash” without 
much discrimination ; and, Iwill some- 
how or other get at your abettors: a 
man is not only to refrain from being 
infamous himself; but he is to avoid 
| giving his countenance to infamy. I| 
will hunt out your setters-on, and make 
them feel that which your callous hide 
| is incapable of feeling. 

VIL. That my imputations relative to 
a Bourbon-police'is a bugaboo. Bug- 
aboo as it is, i¢ was the ground upon 
which I cut the, old Chronicle, at the 
beginning ofthe last session. I know 
that Brougham. and his crew were in- 
structing you to break the way for the 
introduction of what they called a 
“ rural police,” representing such police 
as necessary to keep down the labourers 
and to prevent the fires. 1 know that 
you were so instructed. I know it; and 
itwas because I knew it, that. L.cut you, 
as the most conspicuous thing that | 
could do, to show my detestation of 
What you were engaged in. The scheme 
has been defeated; and it will continue 
defeated; and out of this defeat, arises 
4 part of the malignity of those who are 
Saat you on and. promising you re- 

ard. 

VIII. That J amexceedingly cow- 
rd'y, as has been proved by my ton 
ander castigation. in the House of Com- 
ons, where I have been: all.aljectness. 
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The only remark L: shall: make upon 
's 1s, that I hope every member.of the 
ve iy any eas A hating 

. pees then, ° nothing 


you are the 


to which you allude, will know how 
false this is, and, more especially Mr. 
Ellice, to whom I have given praise for 
his humane and considerate conduct 
| with regard to Newsham, the soldier ; 
| but, to whom at the same time I have 
pledged my opposition at Coventry, as 
far as I can be properly concerned there. 
But, these members of Parliament will 
‘all clearly perceive what the drift of you 
and your employers is. ‘They will per- 
ceive that you find me annoying and 
formidable, and that you wish very na- 
turally to turn the lash aside from you 
to them; they will perceive this very 
clearly ; and they will, tossing dowa 
poor old Chronicle (if they ever see her), 
exclaim, *‘ This is surely the meanest 
and basest of all mankind!” 

X. Finally that, afier all the fuss 
about my getting into Parliament, Ihave 
done nothing there to satisfy anybody 
but my own vain self. Nothing to 
please Brougham and his gang, to be 
sure; nothing to satisfy them; and 
‘I am not for setting my endea- 
vours up over those of any member 
of Parliament; but I have done one 
thing ; really done it; namely, blowa 
up the infernal Bourbon spy system; 
fur, though the Ministers and the House 
and the Committee all acted their part 
very well, as far as we have hitherto 
gone, it was I who presented the peti- 
tion from the people of Walworth and 
Camberwell; aad 1 took the pains to 
obtain the information necessary to 
make that important petition effectual ; 
and those good men are now about to 
have a publie dinner on Tuesday next, 
to celebrate their triumph over the spies. 
So.that, here is one thing, at any rate; 
and it is very curious, that it is the only 
thing which, during the session, was 
begun, continued, and. brought to a suc- 

rn een Rag agar of 
the merit of doing i claim no 
more than my share, along with the 
rest of the committee, without whose 





" [disposition to be just and impartial, it 


could not have been done. 
And, now, wretched caitiff ;. 


‘ 
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|gaunt, cadaverous-looking devil, you, 
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who predict that the end of my life, po- 
litical and natural, is approaching, what 
have you to say in your defence ? What 
reparation ; no, not reparation, for, 
offering your worthless carcass to be 
flung on my land to be used as manure 
for my cabbages would not be repara- 
tion; but, what excuse have you for 
putting forth this string of calumnies 
and abuse! I have aftacked you ; that 
is to say, you mean, that | have knocked 
you away when you were coming at me 
with your. nasty rusty and blunt old 
knife. It was you attacked me: 
I had not dragged you out by the ears : 
it was roaring Rushton, — Pis-aller 
Parkes, and Wood called John, that | 
had dragged out. I saw you, to be 
sure, at your murderous work upon the 
poor old Chronicle: I would have glad- 
ly beaten you away ; but, if her owner 
chose to have: her murdered, it was no 
affair of mine. But, when you began 
raising your old jagged knife at me, it 
was high time to look about me, having 
no fancy fora cutting and slashing, more 
like a sawing, such as you had been 
performing so long upon my poor old 
acquaintance, the Chronicle. I know, 
that in answer to these interrogatives 
of mine, you will come with a syllo- 
gism, thus; 

1, It is necessary that I should live, 
and, of course, necessary that | 
should eat. 

2. In order to be able toeat, I must 
slander you. 

3. Therefore, it is necessary that I 
slander 


This is the way that a libellous poet 
reasoned with a French minister, whom 


he had lam The minister an- 
swered him, as [ might at once answer 
you, by denying your major: and Ido 
deny that it is at all necessary that you 
should live. Necessary to whom and 
for what, I should be glad to know? 
Are you doing any good in the world? 


Are you of any use upon this earth ? If 


you were to go ‘under it :to-morrow 
morning at daylight, would it be said 
by any human being, in the evening, 
anything had been to the world, 
and particularly to the poor old Chro- 
nicie, in consequence of your demise ? 





Do you convey any instruction, which 
can be of practical good to any 
human being? Do you till the 
land» and: cause anything to grow? 
Do you ‘assistito make the. clothing 
or the houses; to cook the victuals, 
to turn the barley into drink; to 
make those articles of furniture which 
are for the use, ease, or pleasure of 
man? Do you curry the horses, or 
milk the cows (except as a rural police- 
man)? Do you polish the knives, or 
turn the brown into black on the shoes? 
No: none of these; no-earthly thing do 
you do, that tends at all to those purposes 
which conduce to the ease and happi- 
ness of a people: » Youare a mere con- 
sumer of food, clothing, houses, and 
other things which ought to be kept for 
the use of those who produce them, or 
who possess the lands; ships, or fac- 
tories, or work-shops, out of which 
they all springs: How, ‘then, do you 
attempt to maintain: the affirmative of 
your major proposition ; namely, that it 
is necessary that you shuuld live? | am 
arguing; if the case were not so plain, 
at a great disadvantage, because the 
proof ought to rest with you, not the 
disproof with me. x 
Well, then, this major proposition 
beingimanifestly false, as far as relatest® 
all the rest of the world, yourselt excepted, 
let us now sce how it is with regard to 
that precious self. ‘That you should /ie 
is clearly not necessary with regard to the 
rest of mankind ; and, now, with regard 
to yourself! \Itisa pinching questiol, 
to be sure; but, ifryou had any portion 
of candour‘in you, you would acknow 
ledge that it would be better even for 
yourself, ifsyou ‘were not to live af 
longer. The change is only that 
going under ground from above gr ound; 
and if you wouldegive the matter die 
reflection, or were capable of that, 5% 
you would: clearly:pereeive that, if, @ 
all your other shuffling, you were (0 
the “‘shufling off this’ mortal ag? 
it. would ‘be. a change 
the. better,’ even to yourself. es 
what can you want to stay upor® 
ground for! Every eyethat beholds y% 
have been permitted to assume 5" 
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fourm and colour, There is no enjoy- 
ment in merely devouring the fruits of 
the earth, when the, body into which 
they go can be constered in. po other 
light than that of,a sort: of: funnel. or 
aqueduct. In short, when..it »would 
admit of a dispute; and a tough  dis- 
pute, too, to arrive at a) fixed opinion 
whether you had any sensibility beyond 
that of the clay from which we all 
came, how can it be called a sacrifice 
to go at once and intermingle with the 
stuff, intermingle with which you must 
at lust. If you have mo conscience, 
3 then this exit cas: give you no pain. 
. Whatever you have of it, must be in a 
state of continual, forment on account 


( of the injustice ‘which you are con- 
t stantly inflicting-apom your country by 
t the portion of its food which you are 
= devouring. So that; instead of its 
h being necessary for you to live, it may 
a be truly said, that. it may be necessary 
of for you, even for your owa sake, to die, 


and that as quickly as possible; and | 
do hope, that: this. paper that I am 
Writing, will induce you to take the 
matter into your serious consideration ; 
lo consider that, in the usual acceptation 
of the words, you cannot well be: said 
to be alive now, while you are inflicting 
upon society all the curses and dilapi- 
lation attendant upon useless life: add 
0 this, the retlection, that, what is 
generally called death, but which hardly 
an be called such in your case, puts an 
od at once to all: the. scorn,: all the 
ontempt, all the Jeuthiag, which your 
Xistence above ground) is continually 
Xciling ; and, if a further motive were 
anting, thereis your body. to:be ready 
be carried to Mr. Warburton’ school 
fanatomy ; reflect on these things ; and, 
U will at once allow: that your. major 
position is » false, and «you: will 
Sten to adopt those: measures which 
ill relieve me all future trouble 

Ai ; proved 
be false, I need go no» 4 but, 
argument’s sake, and for that only, 
uit the possibility being 
is to say, I admit it to be possible 
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should continue to eat. But, if I admit 
your major, far indeed shall I be from 
admitting your minor: far, indeed, from 
admitting that, in order to be able to 
eat, you must continue to slander me, 
Eating consists of the chewing, gnaw. 
ing, or some other of those means by 
which victeals are got down the throat. 
Slander was never yet reckoned amongst 
those means. It does not widen the 
throat,. nor sharpen the teeth, nor 
strengthen the grinders. “Aye,” say you, 
* but that is not what Lmean. Whatl 
‘“‘ mean is, that 1 cannot get at the vic- 
‘‘ uals; cannot get it into’ my posses- 
“sion, without hazard to my neck or to 
“ my liberty of locomotion, unless I 
“slander you, that being the service 
“ which I give to those who give me 
“ the victuals in return.” 

To this I answer that I clearly under- 
stand this to be the case now, but that I 
am prepared to slow that’ it need not 
be the case; that it is not, as your mi- 
nor proposition alleges, a case of neces- 
sity, that necessity being implied by the 
use of the word: mus/.. I am well 
aware, indeed, that, to eat in your pre- 
sent manner, of your present sort of 
food, and not to make any exertions of 
your body or your limbs to obtain it; 
to be able to eat in this state and in this 
manner, it is necessary that you should 
slander me. But, it is by no means ne- 
cessary that you should eat in this man- 
ner, that you should» have this sort of 
fuod, and that you should live without 
bodily exertion. As I told you before, 
there are always kennels to rake and 
stones to crack ; but, besides these, there 
is weeding the: corn in the summer; in 
harvest-time, there is-carrying the vic- 
tuals and drink to the fields for the reap- 
ers and thes mowers; there is raking 
after at barley and oat-harvest, there is 
tending pigs in thestubbles. and Serene 
off rooks when the wheat issown. it 
might not be safe to:trust you at that, 
but there are thistles:to cut off in the 
meadows: and new great roads, collect- 
the horse-dung for manure, and carrying 
it Off into heaps in your cap. You 
might, when they are at dung-cart, helpto 
shovel up, and the under-carter willshow 
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feet, and, above all, out of the reach of 
his whip; for if you do not, you will 
then be made sensible, I can tell you, to 
a real, corporeal “ lash.” In the winter 
time, theré’ will be stone-picking and 
backing out bavins and rods, after the 
copsers. So that there is an abundance 
of occupations, not only innocent in 
themselves, but usefu! and healthful at 
the sametime. You might here put in 
full practice the doctrine of “ utilety,” 
and assist to contribute to that accumu- 
lation, which is the very soul of the 
Broughamite system, andwhich, when 
applied to dung, is of vast importance 
in the country. 

In this favoured county, you would 
find boundless scope for your enter- 
prise. In the fall of the year, hopping ; 
not hopping on one leg, but with both 
hands; that is to say, picking the hops 
off the bines, and putting them into bas- 
kets or bins. How many hundreds of men, 
beyond all measure your superiors, have 
I seen within these two days, returning 
home from this useful employment! 
At one place, where the work is not over, 
I could not kelp experiencing some 
disappointment, at not seeing you stuck 
up at the side ofa bin. After the hop- 
ping, comes the stripping of the poles, 
another pleasant and blood-stirring occu- 

tion. Red and black is better than 

lack and yellow ; and the former is the 
colour which you would, I trust, very 
soon begin to assume; or, if you be un- 
changeable, then you must acknowledge 
yourself, that the sooner you disappear 
from this world the’ better. In the 
spring of the year, having passed a part 
of the winter in chopping rags for the 
hop-gardens, but with ‘a sharper instru- 
ment than you use upon the neck of the 
poor old Chronicle ; in the spring of the 
year, there is the opening of the hills, 
and taking off the euttings ; then, inthe 
month of May, comes that delightful 
employment, ‘for which you seem 
destined by natiire, namely; tramplin 
green rushes till they be pliant, ‘an 
then using them in tying the rising 
shoots to the poles. After this comes 
the weeding in the corn, and picking the 
caterpillars off from cabbayes. 
Now, as there are all these really 
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useful employments, and as you have 
strength and mental capacity sufficient 
for them all, aie. have you for 
saying, that, in’ ofder to be able to eat, 
you must slander me. “ Ah,” say you, 
** eat, but, what sort of things am I to 
“eat?” Sort, indeed! As much va- 
riety as you please, amongst the dif- 
ferent sorts of potatoes ; hut, the devil 
isin it if you, who want a “ rural po- 
lice” to compel the people to eat 
Brougham’s potatoes, can be unprinci- 
pled enough to put forward a claim to 
anything beyond that ** nutritious root!” 
However, I do not positively say, that 
great diligence on your'part ; that an 
active and judicious use of your fingers 
and thumb in hop-picKing, or in de- 
stroying the miscreant caterpillars, 
might not bring you, in addition, a pound 
of good pork, in the course of the week. 
To be sure, you would have no sofas 
and carpets, thinking -yourself happy as 
a prince with a’stool to sit upon, and a 
clean brick-floor upon' which you would 
not drop many crumbs, I'll warrant 
ou. 

i What a happy life? What inn 
cence, what utility, what time for me- 
ditation and phit icreflection ; what 
sweet sleep, and, with all these almost 
at your command, have you the auda- 
city to say, that inorder to be able to 
live, you mist slander me ! 

Having thus’ disproved both your 
major and your minor ; having thus de- 
molished your premises, your conclt- 
sion is; ‘of course, not ‘worth a straw. 
I have tendéred the only defence for 
you that you can ‘put forward, and hart 
amply shown thatthe grounds of the! 
defence are ‘false. “‘Tiat you have ™ 
other defence is certain ; for your 4 
on me was | edon my part. 
had not “mentioned you, nor had I se 
the poor Ohronicle'for months. — 
others with jaws distended driving 
my victuals ; to preserve my ow? ™ of 
of life Lendeavouted'to drive them 
and you must needs come to attack 
in the way of revenge ! 

Therefore, tf'yae have any other é 
fence to set up than that which ! hart 
invented for you, it, must be ® * 
feeble defence. It must, in shot 
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an assertion, that you have a right to 
murder me as you have been murdering 


the patient upon which you have so 
long been operating, as it were for ‘‘ the 


benefit of science.” 
Wa, COBBETT. 





GARDEN SEEDS. 


I roox a farm for several purposes : 
1. To please myself, and to live, at the 
| end of my days, in those scenes in which 
, i began them; 2. To make the life as 
' long as nature, unthwarted by smoke 
; and confinement, would let it be ; 3. To 
; make a complete ‘Tu.Lian Farm, raise 
‘ large crops of ay own Corn, and to set 
an example for others to follow ; 4. To 
4 make a Locusr-coprice, and to rear 
. hop-poles in. eight. years to last for 
3s fee twenty; 5: To raise Garpen Seeps in 
the best possible manner. 

, The 3 and 4 are things not to be ac- 
id complished in one. year; ‘but I have a 
good piece of Cobbett’s Corn; 1 have 
mangel wurzel, turnips and cabbages in 
the Tullian style ; have the locust 
plants for a little coppice. 

And, as to"Ganpen. Sexps, I have a 
omplete crop of all sorts, raised with 
he greatest care; placed at distances to 
cep them true to their kind, and. ma- 
haged properly in every respect. These 
ds will be sold, as they were last year, 
t the shop where the Register is pub- 

hed, and they will .be packed. up for 
€ in the same manner, That.is to say, 
h Baasof Canvass, Thereare, all toge- 
er, more than Firry. sorts of seeds. 
h sort will be put into a paper-bag, 
id then the 50;or more paper-bags 

ill be put into a canvass-bag, sewed 
pat the mouth. Each paper-bag will 
ve a number upon:it; and. there will 
a printed paper in each bag, contain- 
the names of the seeds, each name 

ing a number against it, correspond- 
E with the number on the. 
uich contains that sort of seed ; .and, 
Paper-bags shall now be-tied, which, 
y Were not last year ; owing to which 
“S sorry to find, that some of the 
chasers experi inconvenience. 
"Ss mode of doing the business was 














attended with great success last year. 
Many gentlemen have called at the shop 
to express their satisfaction at the pro- 
duce of the seeds, and I am sure, that 
their satisfaction, on this account, can- 
not be greater than mine. This year 
my bags will contain what they did not 
contain last year; namely, some of the 
Knicut-Pea, of which, by means of 
the farm, I have been enabled to raise 
a considerable quantity, and which is 
not only beyond ail measure superior to 
all other peas, but by proper plantings, 
gives you fine green peas till the hard 
frosts come. 1 have them now, on the 
20. September, as fine and fresh as ever 
peas were in the month of June; and 
this pea is particularly calculated for 
dot countries, where all other peas, that 
I have ever seen, mi/dew, or will not 
grow at all, after midsummer. I have 
the Kyieur-Pea now bearing fine peas 
fit to eat, and having fresh bloom still 
coming out. 

Some little time ago, a gentleman 
called to. get some bags of seeds to 
take to Newrounpianpb. I had none; 
but the bags of new seeds will be ready 
by the 15. of November ; and the 
gardens in Newfoundland are not 
planted till April. I once thought of 
sending a part of my seeds to be sold at 
New York; but 1 have, changed my 
mind about that. If anybody there, 
or in any part of the United States, 
wish to have them, there are ships 
enough, God knows, to carry them, 
unless the owners think that having 
anything rea/ly useful on board would 
sink the ship. 

There will be two sizes of bags, one 
fora large garden and one for a small 
one; the latter will contain half the 
quantity of the former. The price of the 
former, 258.; the price of the latter, 
12s. 6d. ; always ready money. It is im- 
possible for any man to raise such an 
assortment of {rue seeds in any one gar- 


-bag | den ; and, if he could do it, the duing of 


it would cost him siz times the sum that 
I sell these seeds at. 

~ Any person who purchases ten bags, 
will pay the price of eight, and, if twent 
bags, will pay the price of fifteen; and, 
if 100, pay for 60. The bags will be so 
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strongly done up that they can be sent] really belonging to that implement of 
with safety to any part of the kingdom or} husbandry, the wood aud the iron and 
of the world, and each bag will -have om the ‘horses, ;aud), never the man. So, 
it, or in it, a card, with these words, inj likewise, when they give the toast 
fae-simile of my hand-writing: ‘*Gar~|'‘ speedo the plowgh,” they have meant, 
DEN SEDs, RAISED, in 1833, BY War | literally, the wood and iron to be got 
Connert, M.P> vor Orpaam.” And my| along through the ground themselves, 
constituents will remember, that Zechkar-|and not with the help of their owa 
rue, L'épée et La plume ne derogent pas.|hands and shoulders and legs. Now, 
In the Register which contained this} this was not at all. the meaning of the 
article, and in one written since, [ com- | prayer in old times. The meaning was, 
mitted an error in the writing of this|success to the works. of the plough; 
French sentence. I had it deroge in-| happiness and good living to those who 
stead of derogent, the former being the|till the land; and» the plough, having 
third person: singular of the verb, and | been, in all times, the chief implement 
the latter being the third person plural; | of husbandry, the, awword plough was 
and the ‘plural was required because | made use of as-a/short, and, at the same 
there were da charrue, U'épée et la plume,|time, comprehensive, designation, of 
with which the verb ought to have cor- | the whole of the affuirs.and of the things 
responded. The error arose from this ;| and persons appertaining, to husbandry. 
I had first owritten, as 1 was talking|Just as weavers woulih,say, success to 
about produce of the Jand, “da charrue| the loom, or smiths would say, success 
ne deroye, pas,”; but, remembering the| to the anvil. | 
whole of the maxim, Linterlined “ l'épée 
et (a plume,” without adverting to the 
circumstance of my having made use of| ‘ 
_ the singular of thd obits rf EDUCATION. 
Now, several curresyondents having| Tun “ hedication” people must watt 
asked me to give them the meaning of|a little longer. 1 have been looking 
this sentence, it is this: “the plough,|at the hop-pickers, who come hither 
the swor.l, and the pen, do not degrade”; straggling from all parts of the country, 
that is to say, that the pursuits of agri-|and are, probably, amongst the worst 
culture, the profession of arms, and the| dressed and the most miserable people 
pursuits of literature, are not beneath| in the country. od am sare I have sect 
men of any rank or situation in life.|a hundred men amongst these miserable 
This is an old aristocratic maxim; I| creatures who have known better daysj 
remembered sit; and I put it down in| and many of them have had servants (0 
sport, without consuking any reason| wait upon them. On the other hand, 
about the matter, it being suitable to| there is searcelyone single man to be 
my purpose; and a sort of joke to my}seen, or boy, amongst the thousands 
constituents, telling them that 1 had|that come here, which man or boy has 
not forgotten the ‘honour they had con- | been brought up to work in the fields 
ferred upon: me; though the advertise-|from his infancy.» L should like -_ 
ment I had just been writing indicated | much, if the thing were: possible, ane’ 
that my chief oceupation was that of|do not know that wall not attempt 
the plough, edt: bas been, however, a| next. year, to take ithe; hop-gardens # 
rule with all-wise lawgivers, to hold | some considerablée»parish, and exam™® 
agriculture. ia honour; but; the worst blage»of pe 
of it has been ia England of late years, 
that when the fat, red-cheeked, «and | and 
, purse-proud fellows, have ae 
an 


the toast at thei ey pee 

cattle-shows “ honour { plough.” they 
meant not to include the plough-man. 
They meant, if they meant anything 
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that, if you take the beggars (leaving 
out gipsies), you will find four-fifths of 
them to have had whatcthey called 

“ good education.”"y9"') f9Cw (9 
Before any one’ call:wpon ome for a 
full statement of my reasoning’ upon 
this subject, | beg him to be graciously 
pleased to answer the American article 
contained in my Register before the 
last, and embodied in my letter to Mr. 
. Donn, of Edinburgh. ‘The education- 
mongers turn their heads away from 
| that, as a well-whipped, pigeon-killing 
cat turns her head away from a dead 
pigeon, tossed down’ before her. Let 
; them answer that) or: let me hear what 


which I proposed for certain districts 
peculiarly situated. I did not then 
Write auxiliary, but ancillaty court to 
& principal court; that is, a kind of 
hand-maiden court, to wait and be in 
some measure dependent on the prin- 
cipal for its turn for the despatch of 
business; not a court that was to bring 
direct assistance to the other, or to be 
occupied with the same causes, but a 
court to relieve it from a certain portion 
of business which could not so conve- 
niently be tried in, but must otherwise 
have fallen to it. 

This being settled, I believe, Sir, I 
am now “ to keep more closely to the 


e they have to say in‘answer to it, before | immediate business in hand.” But that, 
f they call upon-me to vote for laying on| alas ! was only a hope. I have not yet 
3 a tax in order tenable Lord Melbourne| quite ceased to be haunted with the 


to appoint schoolmasters and school- 





vision of the juries of SIX PER- 









mistresses to’ teach the children of the/SONS,”’ that were to have been, and, 


taxed parties. 


One of ‘the things that 
Lord Auraore did which’ was un- 
Worthy of him, during the last session 
f Parliament, was to abet the canting 
ry against me. of my being an enemy 
o education. However, we shall have 


lay rest assured that no ery'and no 






nd nothing shall ever induce me to 
ote one singte farthing out of the taxes, 





— in general, for any such purpose 
this. 
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elds Sin,—I purposely omittet) tor notice 
very € of the errata,in 

rv “ter, in the listowhieh’ D sent? to'you, 
is i 


nsequence of its 
word whic ‘ s | t tor 
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jury-scheme, 
disereet, judicious 
| |ness for'them ! O, what pretty p 


doubtless, that are still kepT iN sTOUE 
for us. My former rhapsody did but 
scanty justice to this unequalled scheme, 
this project of matchless modesty, so 
innocent of all reason assigned, and so 
devoid of all possible honest reason, ex- 


0 meet fairly upon this subject; and he|cept that of saving expense, unless, 


perchance, it be that of seeing superior 


ant will ever make me change my tone| beauty in things of diminutive dimen- 
or blink my opinions upon the subject ; | sions. 


What a saving, then, in horse-shoes 
to farmers! What pretty things these 


br out of anything belonging to the|jaries! ‘O, my pretty puppet,” a 


mother of any ardour of: affection al- 
ways says to her youngest baby for the 
time being, ““O, my flower, my darling, 
‘‘ my pigeon, my sweet rose! What a 
* pretty creature you are! Nobody but 
** me has got such a pretty creature as 
“ you. O; my lambkin, you are my 
“diamond, my carnation! You are 


printing my third | ‘sweeter than ever was'a nut. O, you 


“ Jittle mole!  O, you great, little, fat 


(which you @id imelithe favour to|" thing!” Thus ‘always runs she on, 
‘ert in the text!Rtegister, because | albeit her baby sometimes proves trou- 
shed to say: iword ér*tivioven ity in| blesome ; and thus, E dare say it is, and 
ring that | willbe, with the author of the new 


and! bisijuries. Just such 
oa matronly fond- 


pigeons, then, the uries, up 
a space of sasidect ois by shes fore 
! Not at all unruly, not at all 
! Not a whit more so than 
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babies! Or, if they be, how easy for a 
justly-incenged judge to let down upon 
them an extinzuisher to be always kept 
suspended from the ceiling over their 
heads! A judge, how much the better, 
if in the likeness of our great law-re- 
former, the undoubted ‘‘ poor man’s” so 
distinguished, ever steady and discern- 
ing friend! Yet, O, the pity, that such 
a friend to us all should ever be com- 
pelled to give a giant-stare, while de- 
ciding on an instant remedy for the 
unruliness of his pretty ones! With 
what eye-fixing, breath-suspending, 
mouth-opening awe, will not the coming 
down of the extinguisher be beheld, 
after the solemn objurgation, in exalted 
and preaching voice, with which it will 
be preceded! How curious to see the 
looks of the jurymen, and all his Ma- 
jesty’s other lieges assembled, as the 
extinguisher is occasionally raised, to 
know from the jury whether they are 
agreed on their verdict! ‘“‘ Gentlemen, 
are you agreed on your verdict”? No 
irony, nothing sarcastic in the tone of 
uttering. the word agreed! ‘‘ Wecan’t 
say we are.’ Down goes the extin- 
guisher, again. 

Next, what asaving in the length and 
breadth of court-houses, and the roofs to 
cover them! What a pity, as to judges 
themselves, that we cannot always find 
a sufficient number of persons fit and 
proper for the office, of no larger bodily 
dimensions than our little W.'s, with 
their excellent understandings! That 
Wwe cannot send them all on circuit, 
drawn by Shetland ponies, which eat se 
litile, and can live so hard! What is 
become of the velocipedes? Cannot we 
improve these machines so as to preserve 
us safe from personal harm ? And, then, 
cannot we skim along the roads, like 
swallows, up hill and down hill, to the 
entire dispensing with the consumption 
of oats; save in parts north of Lancas- 
ter and Yorkshire? Skir a dozen miles 
before breakfast, to see how our cause 
stands in the list? Back again to hay- 
making or threshing till twelve o'clock; 
and at one, be in waiting for the calling 
on of our — O, what rare times 

we not nag about! 
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-by their attorneys, with the occasional 










































of sober inquiry, is, how frequently 
the new courts should be held for the 
trial of causes, in order to secure what 
may be fairly and reasonably deemed a 
speedy administration of justice. [ say, 
held for the trial of causes, because where 
the prosecution of a claim assumes the 
form of an action at law, there always 
have been in our courts, and wherever 
there are matters really in dispute, there 
always must be proceedings taking 
place between the parties after the com- 
iencement of the action and before the 
trial, in order that they themselves, and 
the judge equally, when the cause is 
ready for trial, may know, at least, the 
general nature, if not, in every case, the 
particulars of what itis they are come 
to try. ‘These proceedings have always 
been conducted for the most part by the 
parties, either in. their own persons, of 


assistance of other professional advisers, 
such as special. pleaders and counsel; 
without the immediate interference of 
the court itself, or any judge of the 
court. While these »proceedings art 
going on, the courts are sitting in term 
time, engaged, with, the,exception, of 
late, of a single judge, am additional ont 
to the former number, in other busines 
than that of trying .causes. But te 
judges also attend, by turns, at cham 
bers, for deciding..on multitudes 

points connected with these interloc 
tory proceedings. Besides the sittig 
of a judge at chambers, there are, also, 
almost numberless. offices attached ® 
the courts, for issuing» and returning 
writs, filing bail, entering appearan® 
filing pleadings, giving rules to ple 

&c., obtaining rules: of .court, entenl 
causes. for trial, entering the proce 
ings of record, &ex 4. &e. Nows® 
the courts on my plam, as well as in # 
superior courts, there must be 00¢ 
more offices,.and,officers of cour 
whose offices towenter,, at the Wa 
minutes.of certain, partsiof the proe™, 
beiter, ensuring» lew = regular ), 
preventing frauds from om) 
or undue advantages tak 
party the other. 
here only so far forestall my 




































next of inquiry, I mean | 
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) of inquiry, as to say that I shall propose 
as few offices and officers of court as 
possible, and that I hope tovbe able so 
to manage with respect to'these mesne 
; proceedings, as that the judges, of the 
° courts shall have: nothing‘ whatever to 
e do with any cause before itis ready for 
$ trial, nor, consequently, have'their time 
t occupied by the public as judges till 


‘a then, nor, thence, again be themselves 
te paid by the public, except for the time 
' they are engaged im its business. 

ne The speed, however, with which 
id justice can be administered, must, in the 
is first instance, depend upon the fre- 
he quency of holding the courts for the 
he trial of causes. And, in order to come 










to a satisfactory determination on this 
matter, with regard to the proposed new 
courts, we have to weigh against each 
other, and balance’ as well as we can, 
the opposite inconveniences of the in- 
crease of expense to the public, from 
he more frequent.calling on judges. and 
pflicers of courts. and juries for their 


ys 

the 

or 
nal 
ers, 
el ; 
» of 





the ttendance, with their loss of time in 
are ravelling to and fro, and the loss and 
erm nconvenience to the parties plaintiffs 
, of rom delay, with the further risk, from 





€ same cause, of the ultimate loss of 





nest heir debts or damages, through the 
the efendants, in the mean’ time, becoming 
‘ae solvent. The setthing of this matter 
3 of of very great importance; and, in order 





oct > have a chance of gaining anything 





tring Ke a general acquiescence in my 
also, tions respecting it, I must enter a 
rj 10 tle more into detail with regard to it, 
rning an T have generally professed it to be 
ince y wish to trouble:you with, 

seat When the constitutions of the. new 


Urls, in regard) to the jadges and the 
imber of officers who will have to at- 
id the sessions, with the general rate 
their salaries: for! the time they are 
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assembled somewhat longer When they 
are once met. Under my fourth, or 
next head of inquiry, I shall have to 
offer my suggestions, touching the po- 
sitive rate of salaries to be assigned to 
the judges, and, perhaps, the minimum 
and maximum of recompense to be al- 
lowed to the principal and other officers 
and servants of the courts. These sug- 
gestions will show pretty nearly what 
the positive amount of such increase of 
expense would be. But whatever might 
be its positive amount, its importance 
to the public, in comparison with the 
importance to the plaintiffs of avoiding 
of delay, must depend on the length of 
the delay which would take place, and 
the nature of the business over which 
the courts will have jurisdiction, with 
the quantity of business likely to be 
brought before then, 

Now, in these courts, there will be no 
descriptions of cases, which, in their 
nature, require instant decision. The 
courts will have no jurisdiction over 
crimes, whether felonies or * misde- 
meanors. Ifa battery have been com- 
mitted, and the person who has been 
beaten wish to treat it as a publie of- 
fence, his mode of proceeding will be by 
indictment at the quarter sessions, or he 
may now, under a late act of Parliament 
(but an act, by-the-by, which, as to this 
enactment, ought either to be repealed 
or greatly altered), proceed by sum- 
mary complaint hefore two justices of 
the peace out of sessions, If the person 
beaten has been threatened with further 
assaults, he may also bind sor offendin ; 

arty in sureties to keep the peace. 

hes instead of, or in iatition to, 
taking one or other of these courses, 
the party assaulted chooseto bring a 
civil action to obtain a reparation in da-- 
mages, there is no’ pressing reason in 





iployed, and the distances they:will 
Ye to travel to! !thé court-towny ‘a 
own; and when: the 


humber of 
n who will bey juirec “tint get 
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this case, any more than in ‘others, why 


, a judge and (he officers of'a court and a 


panel of jurymen should be called upon 

ona it a moment's notice. 

-» Where cattle, : goods, are wrong- 

fally distrained, there is the immediate 

remedv of replevin for the owner to 
n possession of them; to await, 
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Besides, @ some cases of distresses, the 
new courts are not to have jurix«diction. 
Again, where a private nuisance is com- 
mitted to house, or land, or watercourse, 
&c., the party injured may lawfaily 
abate it himself; in like nsanner, as any 
man may abate a poblic nuisance; so 
that in such cases no action at all may 
be necessary. ‘Then, with respect to 
the cases of servants and workmen, 
who may be in immediate want of their 
wages, they are to continue to have the 
same means of immediate reinedy as at 
present, before justices of the peace. 
The remaining causes of action within 
the jurisdiction of the new courts, will, 
therefore, consist of torts, or trespasses 
to property, unaccompanied by any 
breach of the peace, and of matters of 
contract generally, between persons who 
do not stand in the relation of master 
and servant. As to the former, perhaps, 
no very loud arguments will be ad- 
vanced for a breatiiless haste of deci- 
sion. But, doubtless, a great cry will 
be raised for giving’ instant execution in 
cases of contracts, which have resulted 
in a debt due to the plaintiff. In some 
plans of law-improvement which have 
come under my eye, the sole object of 
the authors, the single idea that seems 
to have taken possession of their mind, 
would appear to be, how to secure, 
without waiting to hear the merits of 
the case, immediate payment to the cre- 
ditor who is the first person to sue, and 
to secure him payment in preference to 
the other creditors; and this, thouch it 
should be to the stfipping of the debtor, 
and all belonging to him, of everything 
except the clothes on their backs. This, 
indeed, a plaintiff has always had it in 
-his power to do with a defendant unable 
to pay his debt, when he issues his ex- 
ecution against the goods: for, “ if the 
* defendant's wife have two gowns, the 
“ sheriff may ‘lawfully. take one of 
“them.” But with'some of our present 
projectors of law-ithprovements, it would 
seem as if they had at once lent them. 
selves to the eager Wishes Of a’ person 
coming to them ina fright; and crying 
out, “ O, sir, my lord, your honour, here 
* is aman who owes me four pounds ten 
** shillings on a note of hand, lawfully 


“‘ witnessed, which he gave me for 
“* goods that I sold to him on credit, and 
“ charged him only forty per cent. for 
“beyond the ready-money market 
“onrice do Ob pray, my lord, do let me 
“* have jadgment and execution against 
“him before deelaration. You can 
‘“ give me this under the new act; and 
*“the case can’ be heardafterwards. He 
“ had a good *basiness ‘when I trusted 
** him, but his business all at once failed 
“him, and he has now onbthing left in 
“ his house (besides: his wife and eight 
“ children), except about five pounds 
** worth of goods, O; your worship, if 
“ you do not give mie a writ of execu- 
* tion this morning, the goods may be 
“* carried away before'night, and I shall 
“ lose my money: QO, pray, remember, 
‘“‘ what a shock thisowillsbe to credit! 
“O, your worshipful lordship, remen- 
“ ber how necessary credit: is to trade! 
“ How could our great commercial na- 
“tion get on without credit? What 
“ could the Governmentitself do with- 
“ out credit? «It was butlast winter, 
‘* T list eighteen shillings by a master 
“ house -paiuter, Whose ‘goods were 
“ seized for rent and: poor-rates, and 
“ who, soon afterwards, was fouad dead 
“in a garéet, having beea without vic- 
“ tuals to eat for three days, and so | 
“lost that money.” «Whereupon te 
law-improvement projector answers by 
his amendment plan, “ Let the writ £0. 
But may we not Jook at :these cases 
in a different and more sober point 
view? A plaintiff, inv having sold the 
defendant goods on ‘credit, will himself 
have treated him’as.a person worthy 
credit j! or, he: will shave charged bid 
unreasonable prices: onthe speculative 
of securing himself by ‘becoming 
first person to sue hinv in case of failure 
of payment! at the days dn the ge 
supposition, “it ig presty evident 
there can be no ‘goad | reason why 
public should be put to. inconvenient 
and increased expense to answer the 
views of sacha: plaintiff. So, 
former supposition, it is not 
the ground of action happens © ™. 
debt, that an immediate decisio# 
necessarily more pressing thao ' 





cases where real damages have 
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sustained: and the plaintiff himself{trial of his cause, with such a d 
having treated the defendant as a per- of expedition, as is consistent with the 
son worthy of credit, I can see no over-| general interest of the public. 

powering reason why he, may: not be ‘There is, however, another question 
expected to wait, as well as others,.2)tabe attended. to, before I can ven- 
short time, till his ‘camsevsean| be heard ture. to name. the exact. number of 
in its turn, consistenthy) with \paying a ' times or sessions im the year, that I shall 
due regard to the interest and conve! propose for the trial of causes in the 
nience of the pabitc: But as to the! new courts; namely, what quantity of 
modern system of giving credit, though, ! business will be likely to be brought 
for the last forty yearsqduring so large | before them, and thence how long it 
a portion of which period the Govern-| may be necessary for the courts to sit 
ment was making such gigantic exer-jin the whole during the year. It is 
tions towards converting our “ pational) easy to see, that, from the administra- 
blessing” into w msional bankruptey), | tion of justice on my plan being (if only 
it has been sovhighly extolled by some from the total abolition of fees of 
as being all in alla good, yet I cannot/ court) so ivfinitely lower priced than 
see the necesstty:for, er the great ad-|that which we have at present, there 
vantages of, a. system of credit toan un-| must be a large increase on apy amount 
limited, or evel beyond. avery mode-jof business we have had_ hitherto. 
rate, extent, inothe ordinary cases of| What exact amount of increase, or 
every-day transactions between private anything near it, may be likely, I 
individuals. Putting ont of ¢onsideration | should think it idle.to pretend to deter- 
any question:as regards the credit given! mine beforehand. But 1 see no reason 
in extensive commercial undertakings|to suppose that it will he altogether 


f, or speculations, with which our new 
ef courts will have little or nothing to do, 
re the giving of credit beyond a moderate 
nd extent in ordinary dealings does, in the 
ad long run, no good either to honest 
creditors or to debtors. Many a little 
debtor, or more considerable debtor, 
would have beén better. off than he is, 
ifhe could not so easily have obtained 
credit. Giving credit makes men less 
careful in their expenditures. When a 
person's stock of ready money is reduced 
ery low, he saves @ 











self Wopence there.» But the facility of ob- 
yal dlning credit tessens the indueement to 
hiss attend to such: savings, and the man 
ios how become! andebtor. finds. himself 
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‘orse off than he was before. . The ex- 
fat to which thesystem of giving credit 
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aitet "as been pushed: by rival tradesmen, at 
tbat ast, in London; and more particularly 
ts hat we hear ef om this subject at the 
jentt ést-end, might indeed, if it were ne- 
r ‘ssary, easily be shown to. be a pablic 
, etriment, if nota. : 


¥stem of fraud and: imposition... If, 
Owever, a tradesman, ot other person, 
ea credit, he may reasonably be 
ed upon to wait a moderate time 
* Court can be put in motion for the 





ket 





penoy here and. 





overwhelming, Whatever our natural 
proneness to go to law, there is not 
money enough afloat just. at this mo- 
‘ment, (though I admit there will in all 
likelihood be a large addition to the 
present quantity in another twelve- 
month, if Bank of England notes be 
made legal tenders,) but, at present, 
there is not money enough afloat to 
occasion an overwhelming demand for 
even my cheap justice. Besides, — 
1 mean to give such cheap justice, I by 
no means intend to give a bonus on 
litigation. _ I. by no. means intend to 
hold out. encouragement. to a spirit 
of litigiousness ;, but, ou the contrary, 
I shall endeavour, to: proyide sufficient 
checks against such,.a ,spirit, and, I 
hope, checks of the proper kind. 

Upon the best consideration which I 
have been able to bestow og the fore- 
going subjects, I propose that the new 
courts shall be held for, the trial of 
causes six times.a year, that is, every 
two calendar months ;, and that each 
session shall continue till all the causes 
entered for trial are tried. No session, 
however, for a reason that will 
under the next head of inquiry, t0 be 


permitted to last longer than a pe- 
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riod, for instance three weeks; rather 
than permitting which, an additional 
judge to be provided, if necessary. The 
first court in the year to begin on the 
first Monday in February, and the others 
on the first Monday of every alternate 
month. By the first Monday in February 
the days are a little longer, and the 
weather will probably be a little milder; 
and by waiting till then before holding 
the first court, travelling in the very 
dead-of-winter month January will be 
avoided. ‘The fourteenth of February, 
which must fall within a fortnight after 
the earliest holding of a court, we all 
know, is Valentine’s-day ; on which day, 
as indicatory of a relaxation in the 
severity of the cold, the birds are said to 
pair, at least, with us of the south and 
the west of England. And by begin- 
ning to hold the last court on the first 
Monday in December, the business will 
be finished before any very severe wea- 
ther is likely to set in. It will com- 
monly be finished, too, some days before 
Christmas, so as not to interfere with 
the festivities of that season, where any 
yet remain. 1 am not one for dese- 
crating and wholly abolishing old esta- 
blished seasons for pastimes ; they do 
more good than all the sanctimonious 
and saintly persons living; many of 
whom I should gladly rather see en- 
gaged, though by gentle compulsion, 
in a more maaly, humane and good tem- 
pered way than that of following their 
own natural bent of disposition, | mean 
in amicable contest with some of my 
cudgel-playing countrymen. I fear, that 
north of the Trent and the Mersey, or, 
at least, north of the Ribble and: the 
Yorkshire Ouse, the severity of the frost 
and the depth and drifting of the snow on 
the ground, may too frequently present 
Scrious impediments to the holding of the 
court in February. But I do not know 
how to asShage the weather of the north 


_to suit it to the convenience of parties 


to actions at law; and the arrangement 
of times for holding the courts, which 
I have suggested, is, as regards the 
Seasons, the best that ean be made for 
the northern districts’ ay well as the 
Southern and western. Perhaps, the 


inhabitants of these colder and more | 






























snowy districts, may think it best to 
forego having any court held in Febry. 
ary; which they may the more readily 
consent to, seeing that the larger part 
of them were content, for centuries, and 
till within about the last twenty years, 
with having assizes held amongst them 
only once a-year. © By the first Monday 
in April, though there will stiil probably 
be snow in plenty on the ground in 
these parts, the’cold will at any rate be 
moderated, and there will be much more 
daylight for crossing Shap Fell or Cross 
Fell, if necessary ; not but that I cone 
ceive the courts may be so located as to 
avoid the necessity of crossing either of 
these fells, by either the parties or their 
witnesses, in the great majority of the 
causes. 

For saving unnecessary journeys and 
attendances to the parties and their wit: 
nesses, and securing the trial of the 
causes by jurymen free from personal 
influence or prejudice, several useful 
rules may, and, therefore, should be, 
formed and acted'on, The causes from 
every hundred, and from every parish ia 
each, and from every township or ham- 
let in each parish, and from every extra- 
parochial place, according to the resi 
dence of the defendant, should always 
be entered for trial in the same routine; 
beginning, perhaps, with those of the 
hundred in which the court-town itself 
is situated. By observing this rule, the 
inhabitants of every place within the 
jurisdiction of the court will know a 
what period of the session their cause 
will come on for trial. ‘The causes from 
the same neighbourhood will come 0 
immediately after one another ; and the 
persons who will have to attend thea 
may find conveniences and lessen & 
pense in travelling together in parties. 

Another useful rule for saving expeo* 
will be, every afternoon’ during the se 
sion, as soon as it is known how maby 
more causes will be likely to be tried 08 
that day, say at half-past four, to send 
the town next in order, a messenge! ye 
horseback, with lists of the causes 4 
pointed for the following day. “ 
messenger to arrive in town 
later than half: past six, and tocar} 
him a sufficient number of lists ©'™ 
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one for the town, and one for each of the 
neighbouring villages from which there 
is any cause in the list. The lists to be 
left at the post-office, and the list for 
ach village to be delivered to, a person 
properly authorized, who is to be in 
eadiness to receive it on the arrival of 
he messenger, and who is thereupon to 
ake the best of his way tohis vil- 
age, and arrive there with the list not 
ater than half-past seven. Ry these 
means, the parties to the actions will not 
poly ascertain whether their cause is in 
he list for the following day, but where 
t stands on the list, and will beable be- 
ore bed-time to give notice to their wit- 
esses accordingly, And hence it will 
appen butin few causes, that a second 
urney to the court-town will be: neces- 




















d ary. 
t: To secure juries free from the danger 
‘e f personal influence or prejudice to- 


ards either of the parties, there must 
e two panels of jurymen from-different 
arters of the jurisdiction, who mast be 
>) ordered as that they shall not try 


m 
in uses from their own neighbourhood. 
a A word may here be said with regard 





whether any payment should be made 
) Jurymen for their service, and with 





sie 

ys sard to preventing particular indivi- 
2; ils from being summoned oftener than 
he eir fair and proper turn. 


It may, perhaps, in theory, be mete 
rlect, to say that serving on juries by 


elf 





the rsons who are in such circumstances 
+ at stations in Jife as to qualify them for 
308 office, is a duty which they owe to 
om * public, and which they ought to per- 





M gratuitously; in like manner. as 





the rving the offices of churchwardens, 
en *rseers of the poor, and constables. 
ey the ‘other hand, although a juryman 
es. 'y beaten pounds a-year freeholder, 








ons ve possessed of sofhe other qualifiea- 
se ", the call upon his time and trouble 
sao y be a serious inconvenience to him ; 
jos as the business to be before 
dt =€ courts will not be pee a neh 


iness of the public itself, as is 
in the prosecution of eriminals, but 
y the private affairs and disputes of 






















| party to the suit, who shall be found in 
the wrong. This will operate, as far as 
it goes, as a check to litigiousness on 
the part of plaintiffs and vexatious de- 
fences by. defendants. The fees, how- 
ever, if it should be determined that the 
jurymen shall receive any payment, 
should be fixed at such a sum only for 
each cause as will be certain not to make 
it for the interest of jurymen in general 
to serve, I would have no special juries at 
all in these courts; and, & fortiori, no 
special juries with fees ofa guinea each 
to be paid to the jurors. 

As I propose that serving on juries 
shall, at all events, be an.office of charge 
and not of profit or-full recompense, it 
will be necessary to take measures for 
preventing particular individuals from 
being summoned oftener than their fair 
and proper turn. It would evidently be 
a heavier charge on individuals residing 
at the remoter distances from the court- 
town, if they were called upon to serve 
as often as those who resided nearer or 
in the court-town itself. To prevent 
any unfairness of this sort, they may be 
arranged in different classes, according 
to the distances of their respective places 
of ahode from the town, For in- 
stance, different classes may be formed 
of those residing within three, six, nine, 
and twelve miles, and the farther dis- 
tances, to the extent of fifteen or sixteen 
miles, which will apply to the case of 
the inhabitants of the remotest villages, 
situate beyond the farthest town within 
the jurisdiction of the court. This ar- 
rangement int classes being made, take 
the value of their time spent inattend- 
ance on the court, suppose eight hours 
aday, and add to it, according to the 
respective distances they will have to 
travel, the time occupied in their jour- 


‘neys, to be estiqated at the same rate, 


with the value of the horsehire. The 
whole being added together, the jury- 
men from the remoter distances should 
be summoned less frequently than those 
who reside nearer, in proportion to what 
will thus appear to be the greater trouble 
and expense to which they are put. The 





» 1 am aware of no 









ht| may be observed, will scarcely be able 
It 7 ' onl wa thay 


jurymen from the remoter distances, it 





> return home at night; 
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will not, in fact, make all the supposed 
journeys, but then they will be put to a 
counterbalancing increase of expense 
for supper, bed, and, in general, horse 
keep, at an inn. An arrangement of 
this kind being made, the whole Jist of 
jurymen should be gone through in 
conformity to it, before any individual 
should be ealled upon to serve again, 
after having ‘served his first proportion 
of turns. 

It would be idle to pretend to say how | 





frequently the services of individuals, as 
jurymen, will be likely to be called for’ 
in these courts before we know by ex-| 


perience the quantity of business that | 
will be brought before them, and the| ; ; 
expedition with which the trials of the| while the middle classes in the great 
causes will be despatched. But if may. 
be allowed to form a very rough con-| 


jecture, I should say, that jurymen 
living at the middle distance from the 


court-town, though the courts will be| 
held six times a-year, will probably not | 
be called upon oftener than once in from 


eighteen months to two years and a half. 


But whether more or less frequently, it} We showed that their continuation was 


is plain that the justice of the country | 
will, on each oecasion, require their 


services. 


I find, Sir, as so frequently happens, | 


that my subject has grown under my) 
hands, and, with your permission, 1. 


Shall have to tretble you again, cer- 
tainly more than once, and I cannot say 
exactly how many times more. My 
next head of inquiry, namely, “ Of what 
“* materials the new courts may be best | 
** constituted,” will be of equal import-_ 
ance to those which have gone before, | 
an it will be a more difficult one to’ 
dispose of, on account of the .pérsonal 
interests, and the prejudices of different 
ranks and.classes of people, which it 
will have to encounter. , 

I remain, Sir, 

Your most obedient and 
hamble servagt, 
J. GEORGE. 





: Oct. . 
Mr. Cobbett, Miip,2% 7emPles, Oot: 2, 1883 
is? , 4 - he . . 
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taxes, and 
nisters 



































ASSESSED TAXES. 


(Frem the Morning Chronicle, 3. Oct.) 


Our opinion on the subject of the 
assessed taxes is too well known to 
nilow it tobe fur‘one moment supposed 
that we are| not ds-anxious for their re. 
peal as anyone Of the members of the 
various associations for their abolition. 
We have all along contended that the 
house and window taxes were peculiarly 
objectionable, from the partiality with 
which they were levied. The aristocracy, 
from their influence with surveyors and 
others, have contrived, throughout the 
country, to have their mansions rated at 
sums quite disproportioned to their value, 


towns, an! more especially in the me- 
tropolis, which alone pays one-half the 
house tax of the whole kingdom, are 
rated at the fall valae’ of their houses 
and shops; and sometimes, when held 
on leases, at considerably more than 
their value. ©The assessed taxes ought 
to have been among the: first repealed. 


particularly injurious to’ government, 
and that no ministry, in a country lise 
this, could afford to incur the unpopt- 
larity which persisting to raise these 
taxes must occasion. We maintained, 
too, that the ‘sort of arguments by 
which the low rating of the mansions 
of the nobility and gentry were jus 
fied — namely, that these mansions 
could not be let for more than the sum 
at which they were rated—was felt by 
the middle classes: as an insult to thet 
understandings, and only added to thet 
determination to make every effort @ 
get rid of the house and window tax 

But Lord Althorp pledged the 6 
vernment last session that these 
noxious taxes shotild be repealed w 
session. The reasons which incu 
the Government to givethis pledge 
session have last nonéwf their forct,® 
that, the cause contifuing, we have! 
reason whatever to despair of the ¢ 

We condemn the ‘house and 
‘are condemned Dy * 
ves; but 
part of the revenue 


till they are peated by fae) : 
oe oe 4 
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be levied. 


might have been borne with patience by 
all descriptions of people till their repeal 
pext session. It is with deep regret, 


therefore, that we see numerbus associ- 


: ations formed in this.-metrepalis»to set 
, the law at defiance, Whereyis: this to 
stop : 

Among the legacies left\ us, by the 
Jigarchical Government whiels has been 


' verturned, is the notion, that, the laws 
. wing made not im the interest of the 
‘ ecole, the interest, of the people is not 
. ufficient to procure,the repeal, and the 
it pnly resource left tothe people is passive 
e, esistance. The Gevernment, instead 
at f being identified with the people, bas 
~ ecn too often considered, as something 
he eparate. The Government itself fully 
re stilled the opinion, of the people, by 
- hamelessly avowing that: it consented 
ld vital measures, which had been stre- 
an uously resisted for, more than a gene- 
rht hlion, not because the members of that 
od. overnment had become convinced of 






¢ wisdom or policy of the measures, 
| because it. was. impossible longer 
resist them. The Dake of Welling- 
and Sir Robert Peel, in holding this 
nguage plainly told the people that 


vas 
ant, 
ike 


pus 











ned, ty who governed were inclined to 
by il, and would only do good as Ba- 
jons m spoke the truth of compulsion. 


ls Open avowal of the Dake of Wel- 
gton, that the people must expect no 
d but from a demonstration of their 
*t, In opposition to the. oligarchy, 


theit S quite sufficient. to. introduce uni- 
theit ‘al anarchy. . ‘The Irish Gatholies 
rt i retold a religion must be imposed on 
ath ™—not for their advantage, but asa 


rk of their subjection /to an ascend- 
y of Protestants, . ‘Lhe -Irish:Catho- 
* in consequence resisted tithes.. Be 
the Duke of Wellington’s insulting 
aration agai reform 
roused { 
car anne of the most. destructive 

'y were manifesting, themselves. 
Peasantry : , 



















We could have wished that, 
under these circumstances, the taxes 


a 


ment could afford them no assistance. 
The magistrates, intimidated by the 
mobs, themselves recommended to the 
farmers to destroy their thrashing ma- 
chines. The inhabitants of towns were 
looking out for political storms. People 
hai a presentiment of a danger, and be- 
gan to purchase arms, ©The rumour of 
ain intended attempt on the Duke of 
Wellington led to the advising his Ma- 
jesty pot to be present at the City festi- 
val, This state of things could not last, 
und we obtained a reform Ministry. 

But here again the people could only 
attain their ends by a demonstration of 
physical force. ‘The oligarehy of this 
country refused everythimg to justice, 
and yielded everything to fear. At last 
we obtained parliamentary reform, and 
in parliamentary reform a secure gua- 
rantee that henceforth the laws: must 
be in the interest of the people. 

But the people cannot so soon forget 
the pernicious lessons taught them by 
the oligarchical Government which has 
been destroyed. They retain under a 
reformed Parliament the principle of 
aciion, which destroyed, it is true, the 
unreformed Parliament, but which, if 
persisted in, must equally destroy all 
Parliaments whatever. ‘The- principle 
of associating to resist the law, instead 
of endeavouring to obtain the repeal of 
law through the means pointed out by 
the constitution, is at once proclaiming 
anarchy. They who associate to resist 
one tax levied by Jaw, may associate to 
resist all other taxes levied by law. We 
at once boldly and unhesitatingly pro- 
claim that the whole property of the 
country is at this moment in imminent 
peril. What security has the state an- 
nuitant that his interest shall mot be ar- 
bitrarily withheld? | The faxes of the 
country are mortgaged to large classes 
of the people, and constitate a large 
share of the available assets. of these 


parliamentary 
nation, against, him, all| classes. Where are,we to stop if we al- 


low individuals ‘to organize themselves 
in this open manner to resist the law ? 

He who ata time like this is not for 
us is against us; there is no middle 
course. associations must be met 





.| mined to support the law, or we may be 


by counter- associations of men deter- 
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assured that we shall soon have no law 
but the law of the strongest shoulders 
andarms. The Government must be 
supported. We call, therefore, on 
every man who does not wish to 
see all confidence shaken, and 
open violence the order of the 
day, to rouse himself to a due sense 
of the danger with which we are 
threatened by those anarchical associa- 
tions. Let the enemy be at once met 
at the threshold. If he be allowed to 
enter one step we are ruined. This is 
not a time for standing with our arms 
folded. If men will be such Sybarites 
as to shrink from all difficulties in times 
of crisis, they are doomed. ‘The Go- 
vernment of this country has no force 
independent of public support, and that 
support it is entitled to claim at a time 
like the present. Arouse, then, men of 
influence and property, and prepare at 
once, by combining in support of law, 
to crush this monster in its cradle. 
Many weak and silly people, not aware 
of the extent of the danger, have been 
thoughtlessly led to take part in these 
associations ; but when they see the 
spirit and force opposed to them, they 
will return to a Sense of their duty. 

We have used strong language; but 
the time calls for it; and we have no 
idea of trifling with duty. Nero fiddled 
when Rome was burning; but let us 
trust that Englishmen kuow that serious 
times demand to be met by a serious 
and determined spirit. What is easy 
to-day, may to-morrow defy all our 
efforts. 

We shall be ready to support the 
people in their just claims, and to im- 
press upon those who govern the ne- 
cessity of consulting in the laws the 
feelings and wishes of those through 
whom alone they can receive force ; 
but we must in the mean time insist 


on the putting down all attempts at 
anarchy, 
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From the LONDON GAZETTE, 
Frivay, Serremper 27, 1833. 


- INSQLVENTS. 
a J., Upper Thames-street, leather- 


r. 
PILKINGTON, J,, Manchester, merchant. 
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BANKRUPTS, 


COCKERELL, D., Edmonton, Middlesex 
cattle-dealer. ' 

HILTON, J., Cumberland-place, New-road 
and Maiden-lane, Queen-street, grocer. 

LATHAM, H., and R. Thomas, Chester, 
ironmongers. 

NEVILLE, W., Birmingham, merchant, 

WILSON, M., Hexham, Northumberland, 
saddler. 
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BANKRUPTS, 


BEST, J , Pickering, Yorkshire, corn-factor, 

BLATHERWICK, G., Nottingham, joiuer. 

BRODRICK, J., Plymouth, merchant, 

CHAPMAN, J., Liverpool, hosier. 

CLARKE, G., Ashton-under-Lyne, Lan- 
cashire, iron-founder, 

FLETCHER, R. W., J. Pletcher, and J. 
Fletcher, Walsall, Staffordshire, merchants. 

HEYWOOD, T., Manchester, upholsterer. 

RUMBALL, J. Q , Melina place, St. John’s 
wood, Marylebone, surgeon. 

THOMPSON, W., Morpeth, Northumberland, 
wine-merchant. 

WELLER, T., Lisle-street, Leicester-square, 
tailor. 

WHELPDALE, E., Marylebone-laue, Mary: 
lebone, victualler. 


SCOTCH SEQUESTRATIONS. 


BAIRD, A., Montague-mills, Perth, cor 
miller. 

FORBES, J., Pollockshaws, road contractor 

RAINSFORD, W. H., Edinburgh, advocate. 





LONDON MARKETS. 


Mark-Lanr, Corn-Excuance, Sept. 3h 
The supplies of Wheat to this morving’s © 
ket were liberal, particularly from hee 
The samples, thoukh generally improved ® 
compared with those of the previous *® 
were still inferior, and fine dry descripto™ 
were scarce ; the best parce!s offering wer 
ls. per qr. cheaper than this day week, aud 
other sorts 2s, per qr., and owing to 4! 
attendance of purchasers the business re 
spiring at even this decline was extre®™ 
limited, and a large portion left ove 
Weduesday’s market. Old Wheat was 
out alteration in value, and experieo® 
moderate demand. In bounded Cora »™ 
doivg. 

New Barley was in good supply from © 
and Kent, as well as Norfolk. ‘The com” 
proved satisfactory, but the quality 
coarse, and, if anything, inferior to ‘bt! 
we have yet received, Maltsters were 0) 
sequence unwilling purchasers, 8° / 
gave way Is. to 2s. Mistillery and § 
parcels were also cheaper. 
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Malt dull, and might have been purchased 
ta decline of ls. per qr. 

Oats experienced a moderate demand, and 
rough the trade was better than on Friday, 
et the currency was the turn cheaper than 
n this day week. 

New Beans were in good supply, and. Ls. to 
lower. Old qualities ls., aad/the'demand 
ck. 

New boiling Peas were in less request, and 
to 2s. lower. Grey and Maple Is. The 


Sovernment Contract for 500 qrs. of boiling 


as, bas been taken at 50s. to 5ls. 

Flour steady in demand and price, and the 
icle ex-ship, being im short supply, met an 
proved sale. 


Wheat ee ee ee erate aneee+ ene 58s. to 63s. 
30s, to 32s. 
26s. to 30s. 
30s. to 38s. 
36s. to 39s. 
42s. to 50s. 
34s. to 37s. 
—S. to —s. 
33s. to 36s, 
25s. to 26s, 
19s. to 23s, 
48s. to 50s, 


LYE we ccccccce 
DarleV se sccece 

SRG. cenae eee te eee 
Peas, White.. 


Builers.... eeeeereee 


Grey.cce ee ePeceere 
eaus, Small.... tere eeees 
Tick... eeeeeeeneeee 
ats, Potato... cocésdiee dues 


Feed... ccd oabibaall ee 


suur, per sack eeeeeeeeeee 






ork, India, new... ee 102s. to 
Mess, new ...—S. &© 
utter, Belfast ....76s, to 
Carlow ... .. 768, 
Cork ., .eee—5S. to 5, 
Limerick ..—s. to 77s, 
Waterford..73s. to 77s. 
Dublin ....72s. to 74s. 


PROVISIONS. . . | 





SMITHFIELD, September 30. 


pls day's supply of Beasts was great, and, 
© whole, of somewhat improved quality, 
p', at least, a moiety of it was not more 
half fat: the supply of Sheep and, for the 
®' year, Lambs was moderately good : of 
> aud Porkers, rather limited. Trade 
pume small mutton, veal, and pork, was 
“bat brisk : with other kinds of meat 
at but little, if any, variation from 
Y § Quotations, 
‘three-fourths of the Beasts appeared to 
»' about equal numbers of sbort-horns, 
) yunts, and Irish Beasts: about two- 
“' Cie remaining fourth of Herefords, 
* remainder of about equal numbers of 
0G Town's-end Cows, with a few Sus- 
‘sts, Staffords, &c.: about 2,300 of the 
at short-horns, Devons, runts, 
‘eee Pacer were from Lincolnshire, 
s a and Northamptonshire ; about 
wpa oriolk, Suffolk, Essex, Kent, Sus- 
+p Western and midland districts, 
: ee. chiefly consisting of 
od Cows, with a few of most other 
> Priicipally from the London marshes. 





| Full three-fourths of the Sheep were new 
Leicesters, of the South Down and white- 
faced crosses, in the proportion of about two 
of the former to five of the latter; about an 
eighth South Downs, and the remaining eighth 
about equal numbers of uld Leicesters, Kents, 
and Kentish half-breds, with a few old Lin- 
colns, horned and polled Norfolks, horned 
Dorsets and Somersets, horned and polled 
Scotch and Welsh Sheep, &c. 

The Lambs, which are rapidly going out of 
season, cousisted of about equal numbers of 
vew Leicesters, for the most part of the 
Downish cross, and South Downs, afew pens 
of Dorsets, Somersets, Kentish half-breds, &c. 





MARK-LANE.—Friday, Oct. 4. 


The arrivals this week are moderate, The 
market dull, but without alteration in the 
prices. 





THE FUNDS, 


3 per Cent. Fri. | Sat. _— Tues, Wed. | Thur. 
Cons, Ann, 68k 88z 88 88}, 883) 882 





COBBETT-LIBRARY. 
New Edition. 


COBBETT’S Spelling-Book 
( Price 28.) 
Containing, besides all the usual matter of 
such a book, a clear and concise 
INTRODUCTION TO ENGLISH GRAMMAR, 
This I have written by way of 


A Stoppiagrsrone to my own 
rammar; 

such a thing having been frequently sug- 

gested to me by Teachers as necessary. 


1. ENGLISH GRAMMAR.—Of this 
work sixty thousand copies have now been 
published. This is a duodecimo volume, and 
the price is 3s. bound in beards, 


2. TULL’S HORSE-HOEING 


HUSBANDRY; or, a Treatise on the Prin- 
ciples of Tillage and Vegetation. With an In- 
troduction, by Wm. Cosserr. 8vo. Price 15s, 


3. THE EMIGRANT’S GUIDE, 
Just now Published, under this Title, a little 
Volume, containing Ten Letters, addressed to 
English Tax-payers. Anew edition, with a 
Postscript, containing an account of the Prices 
ef Houses and Land, recently obtained from 
America by Mr. Cobbett. Price 2s, 6d. in bds, 
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4. THE WOODLANDS; or, a Trea- 


tise on the preparing of the ground for plant- 
ing ; on the planting, on the cultivating, on 
the pruning, and on the cutting down, of Fo- 
rest Trees and Uuderwoods. Price l4s, bound 
in boards. 


5. YEAR’S RESIDENCE IN AME- 
RICA.—The Price of this book, in good print 
and on fine paper, is 5s. 


6. FRENCH GRAMMAR; or, Plain 
Instructions for the Learuing of French. Price, 
bound in boards, 5s. 


7. COTTAGE ECONOMY.—I wrote 


this Work professedly for the use of the la- 
bouring and middling classes of the English 
nation. I made myself acquainted with the 
best and simplest modes of making beer aud 
bread, and these I made it as plain as, I believe, 
words could make it. Also of the keeping of 
Cows, Pigs, Bees, and Poultry, matters which 
I understuod as well as any body could, and 
in all their details. It includes my writings 
also on the Straw Plait. A Duodecime Vo- 
lume. Price 2s. fd. 


8. POOR MAN’S FRIEND. A new 
edition. Price 8d. 


9. THE LAW OF TURNPIKES, 


By William Cobbett, Jun., Student of Lin- 
coln’s Inu. Price 3s. 6d. boards. 


10. ROMAN HISTORY, French and 
English, intended, not only as a History for 
Yuung People to read, but as a Book of Exer- 
cises to accompany my French Grammar. 
Two Volumes, Price 13s>in boards, 


11. PAPER AGAINST GOLD; or, 
the History and Mystery of the National Debt, 
the Bank of England, the Funds, and all the 
Trickery of Paper Money. The Price of this 
book, very nicely printed, is 5s. 


12. MARTENS’S LAW OF NA- 
TIONS.—This is the Book which was the 
foundation of all the knowledge that | lave 
ever possessed relative to public law. The 
Price is 17s.,andthe manner of its execution is 
I think, such as to make it fit for the Library 
of any Gentleman. 


13. A TREATISE ON COBBETT'S 
CORN ; containing Justructions for Propa- 
Rites and Cultivating the Plant, and for 

arvesting and Preserviag the Crop ; and also 
an account of the several uses to which the 
Produce is applied. Price 5s. 


14. MR. JAMES PAUL COBBETT’S 
RIDE OF EIGHT HUNDRED MILES IN 
FRANCE, Second Edition. Price 2s. 6d. 


15. LETTERS FROM FRANCE: 
eee, made in that Country 


of Two Months in the 
South, and Three Months at Paris. By Joun 


M. Consett. Price 4s. in boards. | 





~ __ Fust published, price 12x, 


A GEOGRAPHICAL DICTIOWARY 
OF ENGLAND AND WALES; 


CONTAINING 


The names, in Alphabetical Order, of all the 
Couuties, with their several Subdivisions, 
into Hundreds, Lathes, Rapes, Wapeo. 
takes, Wards, or Divisions; and an Ac. 
count of the Distribution of the Counties 
into Circuits, Dioceses, aud Parliamentary 
Divisions. 































ALSO, 


The names (under that of each County re 
spectively), in Alphabetical Order, of all 
the Cities, Boroughs, Market Towns, Vil 
lages, Hamlets, and Tithings, with the 
Distance of each from London, or from th 
nearest Market Town, and with the Popo 
lation, and other iuteresting particulas 
relating to each; besides which there are 


MAPS ; 


First, one of the whole,country, showing the 
local situation of the Counties relatively ® 
each other; and, then, each County is al 

preceded by a Map, showing, in the s 

manner, the Jocal situation of the Citi 

Boroughs, and Market Towas. 


UR TABLES 


st) Statistical Table of allé 
hen three Tables, show 
the ns and Distributions euae ; 
by the Reform-Law of 4th June, 1834 






On the 1. of October was published, 
Price Two Shillings, 


OBBETT’S MAGAZINE; 4 Mont 
Review of Politics, History, 5¢ 
Literature, Arts, &c. &c. Contents of 
present Number:—The Marauders of Mi 
—The Factory System—The Ministry and 
Parliament — NationaL Epucatios~* 
Wrongs of Genius—The Snuff-Box—The 
ture—The Weird Sisters, a holy ™ 
Glee, sung at Munchengratz—The Se 
Night Song—Sonnet fron Birger—Whe 
Friend knew about Burns—Critical Not 
New Books, the Theatres, &c- 
“‘ This Magazine will soon take its 
“ the first ranks of the periodical | 
“* the country.” 
Published by Errincuam Wit50% 











































